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The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE The Acid Test for Strength, 


AND TRUST COMPANY Liberality, Service and Low Cost 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
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‘‘Tantamount to A Sight Draft’’ 


IFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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A Provident Long Endowment is not only high on the list 
payable immediately should the insured die; 


if he lives to the maturing date specified in CAPABLE, AGENTS WANTED 


the policy, it is tantamount toa sight draft. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE! 























The Reliance Life prides itself on always being strictly ‘‘up-to-the- 
minute.” 
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From time to time we have pioneered various new features into the 
field of life insurance. 





Today as the product of years of experimentation we have to offer you: 


THE 
PERFECT PROTECTION 
POLICY 


It is a policy with a human appeal! 

In it is combined full life and accident and health protection. Under 
this regime we can and do provide accident and health insurance for at least 
one-third less cost than regular casualty companies. 
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A policy containing the sulphitic features we have introduced gives you 
‘‘the something different’’ to talk to your prospects. 

It will stand the test of grilling competition—and come out victor. 
Time has proved that. 























AND— 


Our agency contracts are more than liberal. 
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How about a connection? 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of PITTSBURGH 


Farmer’s Bank Building 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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Survey of Life Insurance Conditions 


Business Reported to Be Improving—Some Companies Ahead of Last Year’s Quota, 
Others Not Doing as Well, But Conditions in the South Apparently Improving 
—While Aggregate Business Will Be Behind First Six Months, Predicted 
that Last Six Months Will Be as Good or Better than Corres- 


ponding Period Last Year 


HE SPECTATOR prints herewith a number of 
letters received from insurance company officials 
in reply to a questionnaire sent out June 1. The 

questions asked were: How are conditions in the 

territories covered by your company now? To 

what extent have lapses increased? Do you see 

any marked falling off in new business? What 

was the volume of business written by your com- 

pany for the first five months of 1921 compared 
with the same period last year? How much has it increased or de- 
creased? Do you think that the life insurance business is returning to 
the 1914 level? Will, in your opinion, the business for the remainder of 
the year equal that dene for the same period of last year? 

While it is not possible to make an analysis of the conditions of the 
life insurance business for the whole country, from the letters so far 
received those printed in this issue show that there is plenty of optimism 
for the future, and all the replies thus far are unqualifiedly to the effect 
that the business will nct return to the 1914 level. Some of the com- 
panies report a larger volume of business for 1921 than 1920, due to the 
enlargement of their agency forces, while all the companies report some 
increase in lapses, although a few state that this is small. The replies 
fellow and make interesting reading. More letters will be published in 
the next and subsequent issues of THE SPECTATOR: 


> 


[To the Editor of THe Srecraror. | 

Replying to your questions, I would say that conditions are improving slowly 
Lapses have increased considerably. There has been a falling off of new business 
of from 20 to 25 per cent. The volume of business written during the first five 
months of 1920 was $361,000,000, compared with $268,000,000 this year, a decrease 
of $93,000,000, paid basis. I do not believe that 1921 will see a return to the 
1914 basis, but will be somewhere between 1919 and 1920 results. The business for 
the remainder of the year is not likely to equal the amount done for the same 
period, but the business for the last four months probably will. 

Tuomas A. Buckner, Vice-President, 
New York Life Insurance Company. 


PAID FOR BUSINESS AHEAD 
[To the Editor of THE Specraror.] 
Conditions in our field are better than I had really expected would prevail at the 


but they are better than 


present time. They are not by any means “excellent,” 
“fair.” and might almost be characterized as “good.” 
The ratio of lapses has increased about one-third. 
Paid new business for May was about a third less than for the same month a 
year ago, but our paid business for the first five montks of the year is slightly 


ahead of the same period of last year. Exact figures are as follows: 


$2,917,400 
2,843,500 


$73,900 


I have little doubt but that the business is tending tc a lower level of produc- 
tion, but I doubt that it will get down to the 1914 level, because seven years havs 
elapsed since that date, and in the ordinary course ot events production would 
have normally increased about 70 per cent, or at the approximate rate of 10 per 
cent per annum, thus bringing normal production up to uearly four and a quarter 
billions per annum, or approximately half the production for last year. On the 
whole, then, I would hazard the guess that production will not return to the 1914 
Jevel, and is not likely to drop more than 50 per cent, with the probability that it 
may not even sink as low as that. 

I do not believe that the business 
equal that for the same period of last year. 


for the remainder of the present year will 
I think we may expect a shrinkage of 
at least 30 per cent. 

On the other hand, TI think it still remains true that the more intelligent and th: 
mighty holding their 
working harder, but 


more adaptable life insurance men are coming close to 


own in the production of new business. Of course, they are 
even wore than that, they are applying greater intelligence and ingenuity to the 
work of selecting prospects and concentrating their efforts on those people who for 
many reasons are even better prospects now than they were a year ago. 

I think it is also true that many companies will find it possible to offset a very 
large part of the shrinkage in their total production by new agency organization, 
for life insurance work has been greatly 
offset the 


because the supply of good men availabl 
enlarged, and this, to some extent at least, will greater difficulty of 


writing insurance at the present timie. 
Purtie Burnet, President, 


Continental Life Insurance Company. 
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INCREASED BUSINESS 18 PER CENT 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator] 

Thank you for your letter dated June 1, which was 
received to-day. The Detroit Life Insurance Company 
operates exclusively in the State of Michigan. To me 
it has been a marvelous tribute to our agency force 
to realize that we are continuing not only to maintain 
our record of new business which we achieved in 
1920, but we have increased that business by an 
average of eighteen per cent since the first of the 
year. When it is remembered that business conditions 
in Michigan have slumped in general quite as de- 
cidedly as they have anywhere else in the United 
States, this showing is very pleasant to us. In May, 
for instance, our agency force wrote $1,003,000 worth 
of business. This compares with $813,000 which we 
did in May, 1920. June, 1920, was President’s month 
with our company, and we did $1,300,000 last year in 
We figure that if we can equal that record this 
Nevertheless, we 


June. 
year we will be more than satisfied. 
are hoping that we may attain a million and a half. 
I will now attempt to answer your questions cate- 
gorically. 

First—Business conditions covered by our company 
are showing slight indications of improvement. Most 
of the pessimism in Michigan is purely mental. The 
banks are already commencing to be a little more 
lenient with credits, and this is being reflected in sev- 
eral industries. The copper and iron mining business 
in the Northern Peninsula is still far from normal. 
Only one or two of the copper mines out of the dozen 
are now operating. Nevertheless, there is a hope 
that there will be a resumption this fall. The auto- 
mobile industry is in something of a quandary. There 
is the usual evidence of summer falling off in that 
production with some of the companies. On the 
other hand, people like the Ford people are operating 
practically to full extent. 

In Lansing business is really better than any part 
of the State, Grand Rapids conditions are very 
good, and Kalamazoo is really doing better than nor- 
mal, In Lansing the Durant people are already well 
under way with their construction of a new plant. 

Second—There has been no increase in our lapsa- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that loans on policies 
have decidedly increased. This is attributed more 
decidedly to the efficiency of our lapsation depart- 
ment, both in the matter of correspondence and per- 
sonal solicitation. 

Third—Not only is there no falling off in new 
business, but it has materially increased. 

Fourth—The volume of new business for the first 
five months of 1921 was $72,900,000, compared with 
$1,951,229 for last year, an increase of thirty per 
cent. 

Fifth—In our opinion, the life insurance business 
as it affects this company never will return to the 
level of 1914. 

Sixth—We will consider ourselves very fortunate 
if our business for the remainder of the year equals 
that of last year, for the reason that we have been 
surprised that our agents have been able to maintain 
the pace set so far this year. 

IT am sure The Spectator Company is again illus- 
trating its practical help to the life insurance com- 
panies in this survey. It is a pleasure for us to be 
able to furnish you with information at any time. 

Let me take this opportunity to compliment you 
on the unusual good judgment in selecting your 
articles for publication in your magazine. The edi- 
torial in the last edition of your magazine to reach 
this office entitled ‘‘The Combined Death and Ex- 
pense Rate’? expresses an opinion which is a most in- 
teresting conclusion. 

Homer Guck, Assistant to the President, 
Detroit Life. 


BUSINESS ON MEND 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 

Replying to yours of June 1, beg to advise that we 
consider conditions in our territory somewhat im- 
proved over what they have been for the past eight 
months. Our business is confined to the two Caro- 
linas, cotton States, and cannot be taken as extending 
further than this. 

Lapses have more than doubled during the past six 
or eight months. Our new business for the first five 
months of this year amounts to $1,365,201, this com- 








pared with $1,840,172, for the same period in 1920, 
a decrease of $474,971. We do not expect to see our 
business return to the 1914 level, and certainly expect 
the remainder of this year to be better than the last 
seven months of 1920, thus making it possible to more 
nearly equal our 1920 record. 
T. Orecon Lawton, President, 
Southeastern Life, Greenville. 


SEES NO RETURN TO 1914 LEVEL 
{To the Editor of THE Spectator] 


I am very glad to answer the questions contained 
in your letter and will take them up in the order in 
which they were given. 

1. For the company as a whole during the first 
four months of this year, the paid-for business has 
been 77.1 per cent of the paid-for business during the 
corresponding period of 1920. It is interesting to 
compare the percentages in the various sections of the 
United States. They are as follows: 

Comparative 

Production 
65.3 per cent 


Sections of the United States. 
IW NURI 6 5 5:5 wise 60 eg ereie's 


Middle: Atlantic. . <<... 50050010. 84.7 per cent 
SSG TARR NY ee aiciey esses eeiaaieie ese 54.4 per cent 
PEE PWN ORE | i ci5niss's ceive 0 wise srete 67.3 per cent 
West (excluding California)...... 82.5 per cent 
CARR ONSRA. oni esas ic oss a seo sw selere 102.7 per cent 


2. During the year 1920 our first year lapse rate 
was 11.1- per cent. For the first four months of this 
year it has increased to 15 per cent. During the year 
1920 our second year lapse rate was 3.9 per cent and 
during the first four months of this year it has been 
running at the decreased figure of 3.7 per cent; indi- 
cating that the business written in 1919 is now show- 
ing a greater persistency than did the 1918 business in 
1920. 

The after second year lapse rate has shown a 
tendency to increase during the four months having 
increased from 2.4 per cent to 2.8 per cent. 

3. This question is answered by reference to the 
following question: 

4, During the first five months of 1920 our paid- 
for new business amounted to $47,213,000 and for the 
first five months of 1921 to $36,830,000; a decrease of 
$10,383,000. In terms of percentages the 1921 busi- 
ness was 78.1 per cent of the 1920 business for the 
same period. 

5. No. I think it would be better to state that it 
is returning to the 1919 level. 

6. I think there is a fair chance that it will. 

Very truly yours, 
M. A. Linton, Vice-President, 
Provident Life and Trust Company. 


DISCOUNTING NOTES DIFFICULT 
{To the Editor of THe Spectator] 


Our secretary, Mr. G. L. Stayman, has handed me 
your letter of June 1, in which you express your de 
sire for the opinion of our company on business con- 
ditions and prospects for the balance of the year. 

Our company does business in twenty-six States. 
Our agency force has not written as much business in 
the past five months as they produced during the 
same months of 1920. 

Renewing business shows a falling off of about 
seven per cent in the second year premiums. 

Our field men could have written as much business 
this year as last year and, in my opinion, will during 
the closing months of this year, write as much as in 
1920. The only reason they are not doing so at this 
time is because of the difficulty general agents and 
field men find in discounting notes given for first 
premiums. It is almost impossible for the solicitor or 
the general agent to obtain discount accommodation 
at local banks. 

We think the banking condition will improve as 
soon as harvest time arrives and the banks can make 
collections on notes of farmers in their hands. The 
demand for life insurance is as great this year as 
last year. You will find this to be the case with 
general agents that have adequate banking facilities 
or who are able to finance their field men. General 
agents lacking these facilities must wait for better 
financial conditions in the banking field. 

Guitrorp S. DertcuH, 
Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MANY POLICY LOANS 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 


Your favor of the 1st instant, relative to our busi- 
ness this year compared with that of the same time 
last, is recevied. 

Our new business for the first five months of this 
year shows a falling off of practically twenty-five per 
cent. There has also been some increase in our 
lapses and surrenders, but not to the same extent as 
the falling off in new business. There has, however, 
been a greatly increased demand for policy loans, 
which will quite likely be later reflected in a higher 
lapse and surrender rate. 

As there was a gradual falling off in new business 
written during the last six months of 1920, I do not 
look for any greater relative decline in new business 
during the remainder of the year than we have ex- 
perienced during the first five months; neither do I 
believe that the life insurance business will return to 


the 1914 level. 
B. H. Wricut, President, 


State Mutual Life, Worcester. 


BUSINESS FALLING OFF 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 

Replying in order to your inquiry of June 1, relative 
to business conditions. 

The Middle West, of course, has suffered the same 
as all other sections of the country from a very 
serious business depression. This has increased the 
lapses and termination of business to a considerable 
extent. 

The new business for the company has fallen off 
twenty-five per cent as compared with 1920, our volume 
of new business for the first five months of the year 
being $7,500,000 as against $11,000,000 last year. 
However, we are of the opinion that as we go into 
the fall and winter months it is probable our new 
business for 1921 will equal the like fall months for 
1920. 

We do not believe that life insurance business is 
returning to the old level, but will maintain its ad- 
vanced figures. 

James A. McVoy, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Central States Life, St. Louis. 


MONEY EASIER 
[To the Editor of THE Spectator] 

Answering your letter of June first to our presi 
dent, Mr. W. L. Payne, I will say that in reply to 
your first question, conditions in the State of Kansas 
—which is the only territory we cover—are not nearly 
so good as at this time last year, but that money is 
getting easier, and the crop prospects are excellent— 
particularly the wheat. 

In answer to your second question, will say our 
lapse is running about fifteen per cent. You under 
stand we are just beginning to collect the secon: 
premiums on the business written in 1920. 

In answer to your third question, our business fo: 
May increased sixty per cent over May, 1920. 

In answer to your fourth question, will say that fo: 
the first five months of the year our business was at 
least 100 per cent better for 1921 than for the first 
five months of 1920. 

In answer to your question as to whether the life 
insurance business is returning to the 1914 level. 
will say I cannot intelligently answer this question, 
although it is certain there will be less insuranc 
written during the year 1921 than for the years 191° 
and 1920. 

In answer to your last question, will say that this 
company expects to write more business during th: 
last six months of this year than it wrote for the last 
six months of 1920. 

The fact that we will write more business in 1921 
than we wrote in 1920, is due to the increase of our 
agency force. We now have more than twice as many 
men in the field as we had during 1920, and that 
probably accounts for the increase in our business 
We had one man with us who wrote $100,000 of busi 
ness for the month of May. The next highest man 


wrote $60,000, and the third highest wrote $50,000 
during May. 
G. D. Burpert, Assistant Secretary, 
Federal Reserve Life, Kansas City. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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MONG the stressed features in the 
A examination of A. M. Best by 
Samuel Untermyer, in the hearings of the 
Lockwood Housing Investigating Com- 
mittee was the importance of foreign 


companies as factors in American fire . 


underwriting. A considerable percentage 
of the business in the United States is 
transacted by foreign companies, some of 
which have done business in this country 
for a great many years, while others have 
entered comparatively recently. Can it be 
that Mr. Untermyer has in mind a future 
sally against this class of companies? If 
he is successful in securing authority 
leading to a further investigation of fire 
insurance matters, it may be that it is his 
intention to work upon this phase of the 
business. 


HE spectacle of a lawyer attempting 

to bring out from biased witnesses 
the beauties of mutual insurance, and 
disparaging the strong stock fire insurance 
system, is edifying. It is difficult to 
imagine the chaotic and panicky con- 
ditions which would immediately prevail 
throughout the country if business con- 
cerns should be suddenly deprived of the 
protection afforded by stock fire insur- 
ance companies with ample capital, re- 
serves and surplus, and find themselves 
dependent upon the mutual companies. 
The latter, in a relatively few instances 
and by carefully selecting isolated, fully- 
protected risks, and writing only such 
risks, have been successful in furnishing 
low cost insurance to such plants; but 
such companies have no desire to write 
the rank and file of risks, which are left 
to the stock companies. It is, therefore, 
absurd to urge the alleged advantages of 


mutual insurance when it is very prob- 
lematical whether such companies could 
care for even a small fraction of the 
risks of the country, and, if they did, 
whether there would be any dividends to 
policyholders, concerning which there 
has been frequent mention. On the other 


hand, if mutual companies undertake the. 
writing of general business, as do the’ 


stock companies, it is more likely that 
assessments would be the order of the 
day, rather than dividends to policy- 
holders. 





N view of developments before the 
Lockwood Housing Investigating 
Committee in New York during the past 
two weeks, curiosity has been awakened 
as to the list of companies whose policies 
insure the palatial country residence of 
Samuel Untermyer on the Hudson near 
Yonkers. Mr. Untermyer and his bunch 
of mutual fire insurance witnesses brought 
out much testimony as to the desirability 
of increasing mutual fire insurance cov- 
erage in New York State and of giving 
the mutual companies a better chance to 
write fire insurance in competition with 
the stock companies. If Mr. Untermyer 
would produce the list of companies 
whose policies he carries on his very con- 
siderable property for the information of 
the Lockwood Committee, this data might 
be illuminating and inspiring. In view 
of other testimony developed by Mr. Un- 
termyer as to the dispensability of fire 
insurance brokers, we wonder how a fully 
occupied business and professional man 
such as Mr. Untermyer would like to 
visit all the company and agency offices 
in order to secure the fire insurance need- 
ed to cover his properties. If he should 
attempt this task, he might be willing to 
concede that the work of the brokers is 
of some value to their clients, especially 
if he should later suffer a loss and find 
that his policies are non-concurrent or 
otherwise objectionable, or so worded as 
to make adjustment of the loss difficult 
and tedious. Zo? a 
Mr. Untermyer might reply to the fore- 
going that he would like to cover all his 
property with mutual insurance, but that 
there are not enough such companies 
licensed in New York State which would 
issue coverage on residential and general 
business property sufficient to insure his 
holdings. Yet, if Mr. Untermyer will 


refer to pages 365-67 of “Fire Insurance 
Laws Taxes and Fees,” for 1920, he will 
therein find a condensation of the very 


5 


liberal laws of New York State concern- 
ing the admission of responsible mutual 
companies of other States to New York. 
The amount of the matter is that there 
are not enough substantial mutual com- 
panies which are able and willing to write 
insurance freely on residential and gen- 
eral business property, and which could 
comply with the laws of New York. 
There are a few companies mutual in 
form but which write upon the cash plan 
like the stock companies and which do 
a general business, but most of the other 
State mutual companies now licensed in 
New York are in the factory mutual 
class which only desire to insure the best 
protected and well scattered business 
risks. Aside from these, most of the mu- 
tual companies throughout the country 
do not compare in strength with the aver- 
age stock companies, and are not entitled 
to be regarded as furnishing the same 
class of idemnity. 





Like average reader of the daily news- 

papers is inclined to accept as truth 
a large proportion of the matter which he 
reads, until some subject is dealt with 
in the papers with which the reader is 
really familiar. He then discovers that 
the particular subject is treated most in- 
accurately, and begins to doubt the cor- 
rectness of other subjects treated in the 
daily press. A desire to print sensational 
articles, with catchy, and delusive, head- 
lines, in order to sell papers, seems to 
prevail with most of the daily press. 
When one reads sensational statements 
in daily papers commenting on matters 
brought out by Mr. Untermyer and wit- 
nesses he has called, one is impressed 
more than ever with the immense amount 
of inaccuracy which must be presented 
from day to day in the daily newspapers. 
The most intelligent comment upon the 
conduct of various businesses is that 
which appears in the technical or trade 
press, published for the benefit of the re- 
spective lines of business or when such 
journalists write for the daily press. Even 
some of the least sensational newspapers 
are, at times, at fault, being misled into 
flaunting unjust headlines and viciously 
attacking reputable institutions, their con- 
clusions not being founded on logical 
facts. The printing of statistical matter 
not of a sensational character, but tending 
to invite favorable comment on any 
branch of the insurance business, has no 
charm or temptation for the average daily 
newspaper. 
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c. A. PALMER, Prest. W. A. ELDRIDGE, Secretary 
Ss. D. ANDRUS, Vice-Prest. and Managing Underwriter 


The Inter-State Fire Insurance Co. 


OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
406-412 DIME BANK BUILDING 


$530,140.65 
469,022.68 


NET SURPLUS $61,117.97 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $320,267.97 


AGENTS WANTED IN MICHIGAN, OHIO, INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 











l‘or an operation, For r.en’s suits, 
a surgeon; a tailor; 
lor building plans, 


For women’s clothes, 
an architect; 


a modiste; 
For automobile insurance, 


THE OHIO CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


; A specializing company offering “the best in automobile 
insurance. 
B. D. Lecklider, President 
Howard Sloneker, Sec’y and Mgr. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 





EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 


Keg % Inspector or Adjuster is 
A ) ELIGIBLE 
Quo TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


‘Oldest and Best’’ 





Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to November Ist, 1921, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E.REX, Sec’y-Treas DES MOINES, IOWA 




















QUALITY INSURANCE—CHARACTER SALESMEN 
Wanted — Specialty Salesmen — Wanted 


Any Sure Enough Salesman, who has the proper Intestinal 
Equipment, whois ‘‘Four Square” and willing towork;can make 
not less than $20,000.00 per year helping us to continue the 
breaking of all Life Insurance records. 

Great Opportunity for the men who can qualify! ! 

From May,1919,to May,1920, Twelve Months—One Year— 
we wrote Ten Millions Life Insurance. How? Let us tell you. 
We have the plan; we furnish the leads. 

If you can qualify, write or wire 


THE LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF KANSAS 


Topeka, Kansas. 
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Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
T. W. VARDELL, President T. L. BRADFORD, Vice-President 


Progressively Successful 


Insurance in Force over $95,000,000 
Assets over 8,000,000 


Operates in Texas only 











ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1855 January 1, 1921 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 


Cash Capital, . . - . $1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, . . . - $2,086,742.08 
Surplus to Policyholders, $3,336,742.08 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, V. P. and Mgr 
W. T. BASSETT, Ass’t Manager 
CHICAGO ILL. 





EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


D. H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Sec’y 
NEWARK, N. J. 














GreatAmerican 
Insurance Company 


Now Park 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$122,116,858.26 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 


>10,000.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,.840,005.95 


ET SURPLUS 


10,013,906. 14 
40,853.9 12.09 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1920 


Using security valuations authorized by Insur- 
ance Commissioners the ASSETS would 
show over $44,000,000 and the SUR- 
PLUS would show over $13,000,000 


THE COMPANY OWNS 
$10,195,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department Pacific Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’l Mer. GEORGEH. TYSON, Gen’lAgent 
W.L. LERCH, Manager 210 Sansome Street 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. San Francisco, California 


Boston Office Marine Department 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’lAgts 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 15 William Street, New York Citv 
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| FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND EVENTS 








NEW YORK SURVEYS 


President Charles R. Pitcher.—President 
Pitcher, of the Insurance Society of New York, 
has invited the officers, members of the execu- 
tive committee and welfare committee to lunch 
on Friday, June 10, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the budget and developing plans for 
the year’s work of the society. By starting 
things early it gives the society an opportunity 
to get a start on its work, which it could not 
possibly do if it waited until fall. 

Listed Public Storage Warehouses,—As 
of June 1, the New York Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has published a list of these stores, 
setting forth the location, the storekeeper, the 
construction, whether bonded or free, whether 
fiber or non-fiber, automatic alarm equipment 
and automatic sprinklers. The whole makes a 
superb little index to this important group of 
buildings, of which there are about 500 in the 
city. 

Prof. S. Tamamizu—This gentleman has 
been a visitor to the Street in the last two or 
three days. He is interested in insurance mat- 
ters especially, and is making good use of the 
insurance library. Also, Shinzo Hatano of the 
Teikoku Life Insurance Company, Tokio, 
Japan, has been visiting the Street. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

J. L. Whitlock Dies—J. L. Whitlock, for 
thirty-five years Western manager of the Glens 
Falls and later vice-president, died on June I. 
after a long illness, at the home of his daughter 
in Hinsdale, Ill. The funeral took place last 
Saturday afternoon with interment at Rosehill. 

Virginia Fire and Marine Opens Western 
Department.—The Virginia Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company of Richmond, Va., has 
opened a Western Department office in Chicago, 
to be operated conjointly with the Providence 
Washington Insurance Company. Both com- 
panies will be under the management of Fred 
B. Luce. The Virginia will enter Indiana, 


Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. The Chicago 
local agents of this company are Klee, Rogers, 
Wile & Loeb. 


C. R. Tuttle Appoints New Chairman,— 
Owing to removal to New York of George H. 
Batchelder, President C. R. Tuttle of the 
Western Union, has appointed W. A. Chap- 
man as chairman of the committee on publicity 
and education. John M. Thomas has also been 
added to this committee. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Port Collector Now Insurance Man.—An 
important change in insurance circles, marking 
an addition to the number of firms which are 
incorporating, is the converting of the John 
Paulding Meade & Co., at 50 Kilby street, into 
a corporate body. With the announcement of 
incorporation came the news that Edmund 
Billings, collector of port for Boston, and a 
man well known in business and _ political 
circles, had been admitted to the firm, and was 
elected vice-president and treasurer. Mr. 
Billings tendered his resignation as collector 
to take effect July 1, at which time he will! 
begin his new duties with the Meade organ- 
ization. 

Insurance Society Meeting.—The Insur- 
ance Society of Massachusetts had a good time 
last Thursday night at the Boston Yacht Club 
rooms with 175 members in attendance, wind- 
ing up with an election of officers. The princi- 
pal speaker of the evening was Richard A. 
Magee, formerly technical director for Mary 
Pickford, who let the boys in on some of the 
mysteries of the movies. The election of 
officers resulted as follows: L. C. Lundsted, 
president; George A. Williams, Henry  T. 
Hugard and William J. Follen, vice-presidents ; 
Harold C. Read, secretary-treasurer; Nelson 
H. Newell, Horace Magee and Percy A. Up- 
ham, auditors for one year; James H. Carney, 
trustee for three years; the other trustees, John 
J. Cornish and Charles N. Nudd, holding over 


for one and two years, respectively, and Robert 
A. Sullivan, Frederick A. Sullivan, Frederick 
M. Salles, Jr., and John D. McKee holding 
over as directors. 


PACIFIC COAST 

North American Fire Seeks Entry—The 
North American Fire Insurance Company of 
Des Moines, Ia., has made application to the 
Insurance Department of California for per- 
mission to transact its business in that State. 
It has appointed James W. Going as manager 
for its Pacific Coast territory. The Going 
agency is also Pacific Coast representative for 
the Peninsular Fire. 

Fidelity-Phenix Special—S. E. McPher- 
son has been appointed special agent for the 
Fidelity-Phenix in Northern California and 
Nevada. He will make his headquarters at San 
Francisco. Mr. McPherson has for some time 
been special agent for all three of the Evans 
companies for San Francisco and the Bay 
counties, but will now give his attention ex- 
clusively to the Fidelity-Phenix in the territory 
noted. 


Airplanes to Patrol the Forests 

Sixteen airplanes have been stationed at 
Camp Lewis, Washington, for the purpose of 
patrolling the forests of Washington and Ore- 
gon, during the summer months. The planes 
are under the command of Lieutenant Worth- 
ington, and belong to the Aero Squadron of 
the ninety-first army division. 

The State of Washington had 1438 forest 
fires in 1920. The late rains and dampness of 
the forests have kept down fires so far this 
year, but everything is in readiness for putting 
out the fires as soon as the fighters can be got- 
ten together. Figures given out by officials, 
during Forest Prevention Week, place the 
standing timber of Washington and Oregon, 
liable to destruction by fires, at 700-billion feet. 
The estimated losses, by fires, to those forests 
in the past five years aggregate $85,000,000. 





















F. M. MACHMER 


President. 


City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 
Organized 1870 


Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. 








O’DANIEL, 


Secretary and Underwriting Manager. 
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A DEPENDABLE INCOME 










is the most satisfying thing in the world. 


It provides necessities and comforts. It is your best friend during sick- 
ness, disability or unemployment. It insures you a living when you get, 
old. It makes you independent. 







The earnings of a business, a salary, dividend from stocks or other spec- 
ulative investments offer no dependable incomes. 











Non-fluctuating, high grade 


7% Farm Mortgages 7% 


represent the most dependable income producing security obtainable today. 









For thirty-seven years The F. B. Collins Investment Company has offered 
their seasoned securities to investors who desired to build up for themselves 


a dependable income while living. 






Today Collins Farm Mortgages rank as preferred investments with many 
large life insurance companies, holders of trust funds and private investors 


who place safety above everything else. 


Safeguard your future. As yet the whole world is in a flux and the value 
of speculative securities problematical. 









It will cost you nothing to investigate the superior merit of Collins 
Farm Mortgages. 


Send for our free booklets “Why Collins Farm Mortgages are Safe’ 
and ‘“‘As Others See Us.’’ They will show the way to future happiness 


and independence. 







THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Members of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association of America 


727 Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Home Office: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 











8% 
Collateral Trust Bonds 
$100 — $200 — $500 
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EARNINGS IN FIRE INSURANCE 
Policyholder’s Critic of Dividends and Ex- 
penses Answered 
{To the Editor of THE SpPectrator] 


I note with interest the article which appeared in 
Tue SPeEcTATOR of May 5 concerning the underwriting 
loss of one hundred of the leading fire insurance 
companies for the year 1920, and your appeal to the 
business men of the country to see that capital en- 
gaged in the fire insurance business is properly com- 
pensated, 

it seems to me that THE Spectator, as well as 
others connected with the insurance business, lays 
entirely too much stress on underwriting profits or 
losses, as in this case, and not enough on the matter 
of total profits. What does it concern the business 
men of the country whether the profits of the insur- 
ance companies are made from the underwriting 
operations or whether they are obtained from invest- 
ments, so long as sufficient income is received from 
all sources by them to enable them to meet their obli 
gations and to pay legitimate dividends on the capital 
invested?, Why should not the incomes of the in- 
surance companies be considered as a whole, instead 
of stressing, as you do at every opportunity, the 
meager underwriting profits. Are investment profits 
not to be considered a part of the income of the 
business the same as premium income? 

In the article referred to you write as follows: 

The accompanying table proves that the service to 
the business and private interests of the nation on the 
part of fire insurance companies last year produced 
a net loss to those institutions, and through a period 
of nearly a quarter of a century has yielded but 
seven-tenths of one per cent of profit on their im- 
mense business during that period. In that time many 
smaller companies, or those less capably’ managed 
than the ones tabulated, have been. forced to cease 
business, and even the larger companies, guided by 
the most efficient and expeiienced men in the busi- 
ness, lost money last year, and have been able to 
make a very small profit during a long series of 
years. 

From the above quotation it would appear that 
capital invested in the fire insurance business is in 2 
very bad way. However, on referring to THE 
Specrator of April 6, 1921, there is shown a list of 
insurance companies with their cash capital and the 
dividends paid for the year 1920 which does not ap- 
pear to bear out this contention. The total cash 
capital for the companies shown is $169,000,000, and 
dividends were paid equaling $22,000,000, or approxi- 
mately 13 per cent, and this statement appears to 
include the deposits of foreign companies under cash 
capital with nothing showing in the dividend column, 
Considering only the American companies, the divi- 
dend earned appears to be approximately 14 per cent, 
and it is probably true that if only the well-managed 
companies in this list were taken the average would 
be considerably higher. For instance, I note the first 
company on the list paid $1,200,000 dividends on a 
capital of $5,000,000, and that another paid $420,000 
on a capital of $700,000, and that a number paid 20 
per cent and 25 per cent. Of course, only the best 
examples are mentioned here, but as you mention in 
your article that the well-managed companies were 
not able to make an underwriting profit last year, I 
merely want to point out that all of the well-managed 
Ones were apparently able to pay very good dividends. 

Instead of talking and writing so much about the 
underwriting results, it wculd seem that the only 
elements to be considered in so far as the capital in- 
















vested in the fire insurance business is concerned is 
the total cash capital paid in and the total net profits 
made. From the dividend record of the leading 
companies it would appear that capital invested in the 
business is beirfg more than aimply compensated. 
Where did the money come from that is invested 
so as to produce the invest.nent income of the com- 
panies? Is it not true that only a part of ‘it repre- 
sents capital actually paid in, and is it not accumu- 
lated by the companies in the form of advance and 
in the form of reserves which it is necessary for 
them to carry? It would seem that the policyholders 
should have more consideration when it comes to the 
distribution of the investment income. It is ad- 
mitted that strong reserves must be maintained by the 
companies, but why not apply a larger part of the in- 
vestment profit for the additional security of the 
policyholders, instead of paying it out in such very 
large dividends as the records indicate ure paid, in- 
stead of appealing for a larger underwriting profit? 
You are no doubt aware that other lines of business 
engaged in a public service such as the insurance 
companies are, are so regulcted that the dividends 
they can pay io not exceed 7 per cent of 8 per cent. 
To my mind the most remarkable exhibit in con- 
nection with the statement in the issue of May 5, 
1921, page 13, is the enormously large ratio of ex- 
penses to underwriting income, 45.5 per cent, but 
about this Tue Spectator has nothing to say, 
although it is noted in the same issue that the very 
heavy expense ratio is causing the companies them- 
selves some concern, and that the matter is to be in- 
vestigated by “The Union,” whatever that may be. 
The cost of fire insurance is generally referred to 
as a tax, and the insurance companies claim that they 
are better able to collect and distribute this tax than 
the State, but it is difficult to imagine any State 
tax collectors who would expend 45 per cent of the 
entire tax in administering the fund before anything 
could be paid out for the purpose for which the tax 
was levied. Again, I understand the insurance com- 
panies define their function as merely agents who 
collect small premiums from the many to pay it out 
to the unfortunate few who suffer losses, and while 
we should all be very glad to contribute to the 
alleviation of distress brought about by fire, it is 
difficult to see why only 55 per cent of every dollar 
contributed goes for that purpose. It is understood, 
of course, that expenses must be incurred, but why 
the expense should equal nearly one-half ‘of the total 
premium income seems to be in need of some ex- 
planation. It would be of interest to the business 
men who read your publication if an article could be 
written analyzing and justifying this expense item. 
It may be that the above remarks are made because 
of insufficient knowledge of the insurance business, 
but you may be assured that they are made in entire 
good faith. As the article referred to appeals to the 
business men of the country it may be of interest to 
you to get a point of view which is held by many 
of them, a point of view which in my own case has 
not been dispelled by anything that I have read in 
Tue SPECTATOR over a period of some years. 


Yours very truly, 
A. J. METZEL. 
5047 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pa., May 
16, 1921, 


Our correspondent seems to overlook the fact 
that the fire insurance companies are engaged 


kEINSURANCE ONLY 


GLOBE NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Paid Up Capital $1,000,000.00 
EDD G. DOERFLER, President 


in the business for the purpose of deriving a 
reasonable profit therefrom, and if they did not 
put their capital and surplus into the business, 
in these days they could secure a safe return 
thereon of at least eight per cent per annum 
with little if any risk. When engaged in the 
fire insurance business, however, they subject 
their capital and surplus to the risk of loss over- 
night, and they are certainly entitled to more 
than the mere investment earnings for assuming 
this huge risk and thus affording protection to 
the business and private property of the country. 

The records show that the underwriting loss 
in 1020 of the one hundred leading companies 
was $18,112,247, whereas the investment gains 
ageregated but $1,9,830,065, so that with $616,- 
561,729 of underwriting income earned last 
year the net result to the companies was a profit 
of $1,727,719 upon their underwriting and in- 
vestments combined—a practically negligible 
sum. Considering the fact that during the past 
twenty-three years an average of 108 leading 
companies, upon underwriting earnings of over 
$6,000,000,0c0, gained but $39,0c0,000 of under- 
writing profit, while their combined under- 
writing and investment gains were but $404,- 
000,000, their profits from all sources were 
meager enough. If it was feasible to calculate 
the sums contributed by stockholders in the way 
of capital and surplus, including the total de- 
posits made by foreign companies, it would 
probably be found that, for the companies tabu- 
lated, the aggregate would not be far from 
$200,000,000, and with earnings of $400,000,000 
in twenty-three years the average return on the 
investment, including sums drawn in the form 
of dividends and those remaining as surplus to 
protect policyholders, would not average over 
eight or nine per cent upon the investment. 
Surely this is not a very profitable yield for 
capital invested in so hazardous a business as 
fire insurance; and it should be borne in mind 
that these were the results achieved by the most 
successful companies, whereas a considerable 
number of companies in the period named have 
fallen by the wayside or have not fared as well 
as the present leaders in the business. 

Our correspondent refers to the payment of 
dividends by the companies embraced in an- 
other table recently printed in THE SPECTATOR 
averaging thirteen to fourteen per cent upon 
capital in 1920; but it is evident by the figures 
shown for the one hundred leading companies 
that, although these companies paid dividends 
of $18,000,000, this led to a depletion of their 
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“A NEW YORK SERVICE 
FOR NON-RESIDENT AGENTS” 


Jewelers’ floaters, insurance against forgery, 
rain or snow insurance, automobile finance 
propositions and other special covers are just a 
few of the problems confronting the local agent 
today. On all such unusual forms of coverage 
as well as in the ge f fire and casualty 
lines, WE CAN SERVE YOU EXPERTLY. 


The GOTHAM Agency 
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THE GOTHAM AGENCY undertakes to serve the local 


eed red aid ing coe iene ‘aya S O Mm 0 6) a 


A DEPARTMENT IS MAINTAINED to solicit lines for 
the Agent from New York brokers controlling Fire and 
Casualty business in agent’s territory. 

THIS OFFICE DOES NOT TRANSACT A DIRECT 
BUSINESS with the assured. 














UNITED STATES BRANCH 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HORATIO N,. KELSEY, MANAGER 


Send for our service agreement which outlines 
our plan in detail. 





























North American National Insurance Company CRUM & FORSTER 


| Des Moines, Iowa GENERAL AGENTS 


Assets, $910,670.66 95 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


of ee United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Fi T d H ] Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 
ire, orna Oo, ae The _—— River ig Co., N. Y. 
4 nion Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
oO. to oe Sree cata United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 
W.G. HODGE, Asst. Secretary . Guaranty Fire Assurance Corp., N. Y. 


F. BECKER, Treasurer F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. HAROLD JUNKER, Mor. Pacific Coast Dept: 
Freeport, Illinois San Frantisco, California 




















NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt. 
56 Richton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. P. RAY, Special Agent FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Terre Haute, Ind. Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 

















THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


—_ aw INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


THE ¥ OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
LONDON & “4 


LANCASHIRE ) 


INSURANCE CO. New York Department: 


LTD. 
ae 57 and 59 William Street 
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A. G. McILWAINE, Jr., Manager 

















. : ‘THE IMPORTERS A 
SALARY AND COMMISSION : INSURANCE COMPANY 


To travelling Special or high grade Local Agents, in Indiana and Michigan, who want 

the best there is to sell, in the Accident and Health line, to the Preferred class of risks. of New Yo rk 
Principal Sum $5,000.00 with $25.00 a week for any disability. Premium $10.00 per — mee Street 
quarter. Home office connection with thoroughly experienced men who not only — 

know how but do co-operate. 


INCOME GUARANTY CO., 7 South Bend, Indiana 
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surplus to the extent of over $14,000,000 last 
year, indicating that they had recourse to the 
earnings of previous years for the payment of 
most of last year’s dividends. The other fire 
insurance companies would be glad to have been 
as fortunate as one of the two companies 
pointed out as paying liberal dividends to their 
stockholders in 1920, which actually earned 
considerably more than it paid for dividends; 
but, on the other hand, the company cited as 
paying $1,200,0co for dividends only earned 
$470,000 upon both underwriting operations and 
investments, and thus depleted its surplus to 
the extent of $730,000. 

One phase of fire underwriting which our 
correspondent seems to have passed over is that 
it is customary for the fire insurance companies 
to carry as large surplus funds as they can, 
as additional protection to their policyholders 
and the solvency of the companies; and also 
that a new company starting business in New 
York State, for example, must possess an in- 
itial surplus of at least fifty per cent of the 
amount of its capital. Much of the so-called 
surplus of the fire insurance companies is there- 
fore the equivalent of invested capital. 

A compilation showing the income from in- 
vestments of 128 millionaire fire insurance com- 
panies in the ten years ending with I91I09, 
showed that in that period such companies had 
earned $230,000,000 upon their investments; that 
their stockholders had contributed nearly $33,- 
000,000, and that the stockholders had received 
as dividends less than $160,000,000, leaving an 
excess of investment income and contributions 
of $103,000,000 over the dividends paid, this 
$103,000,000 going to increase surplus for the 
further security of policyholders. 

As to expenses, different classes of business 
naturally are called upon to dispense varying 
percentages of their income for expenses. Rail- 
roads, public service companies, manufacturing 
concerns, mercantile houses, all have their vary- 
ing requirements in the way of expenses. In- 
surance has to be sold, and salesmen have to be 
paid a living rate of commission; heavy taxes 
must be paid to Federal and State governments, 
and also in many municipalities; important 
properties insured must be inspected, rates must 
be made, and a vast amount of detail work 
enters into the ordinary conduct of the business. 
Few, if any, fire insurance company officials 
are extravagantly paid, and as a rule the busi- 
ness is conducted upon as low an expense rate 
as is compatible with efficient service. We be- 
lieve that in many lines of business the selling 
expense is higher than the average of about 
twenty-one per cent for commissions or broker- 
age in the fire insurance business; and when it 
is remembered that taxes exceed five per cent 
of premiums, there remains but about twelve 
per cent of premiums written to take care of 
all other expenses, such as rents, salaries of 
head office staffs and field men, and all the 
other innumerable items of expenditure—Editor, 
THE SPECTATOR. 


—The Arizona Fire Insurance Company of Phe- 
nix, Arizona, has reinsured its outstanding auto- 
mobile business in the Franklin Fire and its fire 
risks in the California Fire. 





The Case of Miss Sarah Silver 


Under date jof June 4, 1921, a communication 
was sent to THE Specrator by Miss Sarah 
Silver of New York, which reads as follows: 


Judges Moss, Hermann and Salmon, sitting in Part 
VI of Special Séssions, to-day fined Miss Sarah 
Silver $100 for violation of section 50 of the insur- 
ance law, in that Miss Silver, transacting business 
under the name of the Silver Agency, 51 Maiden 
Lane, represented an unauthorized insurance com- 
pany in the transaction of business in this State. 
Miss Silver: was tound guilty by the Court of Special 
Sessions after a trial on May 27 upon an agreed 
statement of facts. 

The prosecution of Miss Silver is a test case, and 
it is the intention of counsel for Miss Silver—Will- 
iam Otis Badger, Jr., and Joseph Thurlow Weed—to 
carry the case to the Court of Appeals, and if neces- 
sary to the Supreme Court of the United States, to 
test the constitutionality of the provisions of the 
insurance law as applied to the facts of this case. 

The case was submitted to the court upon a state- 
ment of facts agreed upon between the Insurance De- 
partment and counsel for Miss Silver. For the pur- 
pose of the trial, it was agreed that on August 13, 
1920, Jack Ponton, an employee of and acting for 
R. A. Corroon & Co., irsurance brokers, of 68 
William street, New York city, presented to Miss 
Silver at 51 Maiden Lane for her signature a binder 
insuring the Graselli Chemical Company, an Ohio 
corporation against loss by fire on property located 
wholly within the State of Indiana, and that Miss 
Silver thereupon signed the binder for the Madison 
Insurance Company of Indiana in the sum of $3000. 
The Madison Insurance Company, an Indiana corpo- 
ration, has not now and never had had a certificate 
of authority from the Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York State authorizing or permitting it to trans- 
act insurance business in this State, but it was con- 
ceded that it had the lawful right to insure risks 
located wholly in its own State. 

It was further agreed that Miss Silver forwarded 
an order for a policy of insurance to the Madison 
Insurance Company of Indiana, at its home office in 
that State, and that on November 15, 1920, Corroon 
& Co. mailed to Miss Silver a check in payment of 
the premium on the policy, drawn to the order of the 
Madison Insurance Company, and Miss Silver for- 
warded through her New Jersey office the original 
check to the home office of the insurance company 
in the State of Indiana. 

Counsel for Miss Silver believe that this case is an 
excellent one in which to test the constitutionality 
of the law. Mr. Weed, of counsel for Miss Silver, 
said: “I do not believe the State of New York can 
make laws to cover citizens and property outside of 
the boundaries of the State. We are not bringing a 
test case because we wish to fight the Insurance De- 
partment, but merely because we do not believe that 
Miss Silver violated the law. Even assuming that 
Miss Silver issued a binder in a non-admitted com- 
pany, as was admitted upon the trial, we do not be- 
lieve the law was violated because both the property 
insured and the company writing the risk were 
located in Indiana, and the insured was also a foreign 
corporation. We do not believe that the police power 
of the State of New York extends beyond its 
borders.” 

The final decision of the courts in the Silver case 
will have a far-reaching effect upon the insurance 
business. It is a well-known fact on William street 
that nearly every large agent and broker is binding 
risks outside of New York in non-admitted com- 
panies. This condition has existed for years, and 
many insurance men would like to have the matter 
settled so that they will know just where they stand. 

A decision fixing the status of insurance agents of 
non-admitted companies who write insurance on 
property located without the State for assureds who 
are also citizens of other States will be welcomed in 
the insurance world. 

Yours very truly, 
SARAH SILVER. 

New York, June 4, 1921. 


—A survey of Ogden’s (Utah) fire hazard is being 
made by inspectors from the Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 
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FOR RENT 


Exceptional opportunity for 
insurance firm or firms. 140 
William St.—S. E. corner 
of Fulton Street; subway 
entrance; entire top floor 
30 x 100; practically new 
building; 19 windows to 
streets; complete service. 
Remainder of floors under 
lease to Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co. 
Will divide. Apply on prem- 
ises or Mr. Foley, Room 
909, No. 99 Nassau Street. 











Mississippi Prior Lien Hearing Scheduled 
This Week 

Jackson, Miss., June 7.—The intervention 
suit of T. M. Henry, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Mississippi, is cheduled to come up 
for hearing on the Hinds County Chancery 
Court docket one day during the current week 
while the anti-compact suit will not be called 
until June 13. Some interesting questions will 
be raised and these are rather of an anomalous 
nature; in fact, it is a case of the State against 
itself, involving the simple question of whether 
the garnisheed funds will be applied to one debt 
or another. 

The Insurance Commissioner avers that taxes 
not having been paid by the defendant com- 
panies for the last half of the year ending 
February 28, 1921, the Insurance Department 
is entitled to a prior lien. Attorney-General 
Robertson is representing the Insurance De-- 
partment, while Revenue Agent Robertson is 
contesting the claim. 

One fact is pertinent, namely, if the Insur- 
ance Department wins the State will get the 
taxes without the deduction of twenty per cent 
allowed the revenue agent for collecting, the 
law not granting the Insurance Department 
any fee. 


Seattle Fire Losses Increase 

Seattle lost nearly twice the property, by 
fire, in 1920, as compared with 1919, according 
to the annual report of the Fire Marshal. The 
combined losses, from 2107 fires, aggregated 
$1,397,358.50. There were forty-five less fires 
than in I919, but the average loss ranged 
higher than the preceding year because of the 
burning of a big hotel and some factories. 

The report, filed with the city council, by 
Harry W. Bringhurst, fire marshal, lists the 
causes of fires for the year. Of the total ror 
started from sparks on shingle roofs; 31 were 
caused by lighted cigarettes thrown from 
windows; 13 originated from fuel oil ap- 
pliances; 14 came from overheated stoves; 17 
from chimneys burning out; 19 incendiary; 18 
from defective wiring, and 50 were from un- 
known causes. Those causes included the 
most destructive fires. 
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SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE _ 
INSURANCE. Co. 


0 MANCHESTER,N.H. § 
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| FIFTY-FIRST | 
“PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January 1,1921 
CASH CAPITAL $ 1.750,000.00 
ASSETS $ 10,277.226.70 
LIABILITIES.Except Capital $ 5,903,643.86 
NET SURPLUS $ 2,623,.582.84 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $ 4,373,582.84 

























UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE: 


431 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


ASSETS at 12-31-20 : $8,035,746.57 


ACCIDENT AUTOMOBILE 
AND HEALTH AND TEAMS 
INSURANCE INSURANCE 









LIABIIT Sg 


ALL LIABILITY WORKMEN’S 
LINES AND COMPENSATION 
SPECIAL RISKS INSURANCE 


SURPLUS at 12-31-20 : $1,239,032.91 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
55-John Street, New York City 
































Rossia Insurance Company 


of America 


The Fire Reassurance Company 
of New York 


American Fire Insurance Corporation 
of New York 


Union Reserve Insurance Company 
of New York 


Reinsurance 


Hartford Conn. 

















1921 POCKET STATISTICS 
Relating to the Insurance Business 


Useful to Insurer and Insured 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Has issued its standard annual statistical publications as follows: 


THE FIRE INSURANCE POCKET INDEX, showing the condition of 
the principal stock fire insurance companies in comparative form 
for ten years. Now Ready. 

THE LIFE INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS’ POCKET INDEX, 
showing the financial condition and business transactions of Ameri- 
can and Canadian life insurance companies in comparative form 
for five years. Now Ready. 

POCKET REGISTER OF LIFE ASSOCIATIONS, showing the condi- 
tion and business stipulated premium, assessment and fraternal 
associations; comparative tables for five years. 

THE POCKET REGISTER OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE, showing 
the condition and business of stock and assessment accident in- 
surance companies and associations transacting personal accident 
insurance; comparative tables for five years. 

THE HANDY CHART OF CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS INSURANCE COMPANIES IN AMERICA, showing 
detail condition and business of about 100 companies transacting 
various classes of business in comparative form for ten years; 
also additional table listing 170 companies not writing multiple 
casualty lines, or whose operations are more limited, showing 
one year’s figures only. Now Ready. 


The above publications contain the statistics of the companies, compiled from 
official reports, and include the transactions of 1920. The tables are made up in con- 
venient pocket form, having serviceable manila covers, and are invaluable to insurance 
men of all classes for ready reference. These publications are frequently spoken of as 
“Spectator Charts,” and have become standard authority because of their trust- 
worthiness and the convenient manner in which they are made up. 

PRICES 
In Manila Cover 75 cents 
In Flexible Pocketbook $1.25 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


GHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 135 WitLiAM STREET 
- NEW YORK 
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HENRY EVANS ON STAND 





Questioned by Samuel Untermyer in 
Housing Probe 





CONRAN SPRINKLER CASE BROUGHT 
UP 





Life Companies Deny Loan Charges Made 
By Mortgage Brokers 

The Lockwood Housing Investigating Com- 

mittee continued its investigations into fire in- 

surance matters and the loaning of money on 


mortgage by life insurance companies and 
other corporations, during the latter part of 
last week and in the current week. The fire 


insurance inquiry ceased on Wednesday after- 
noon, June I, negotiations between Mr. Unter- 
myer and the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change continuing privately. 

On Wednesday of last week Samuel Deutsch- 
berger, chief examiner of the New York In- 
surance Department, spent the morning on the 
stand answering questions propounded by 
Samuel Untermyer as counsel for the Lock- 
wood Housing Investigating Committee, in New 
York. Mr. Deutschberger was questioned as 
to investments of insurance companies, and in 
his opinion an investment was not necessarily 
bad because it fluctuated in value. He would 
like to see the insurance companies hold securi- 
ties of the highest grade, but stated that he 
could not reply in the affirmative to Mr. Unter- 
myer’s question as to whether the big com- 
panies were in the business of buying and sell- 
ing securities more than in the insurance busi- 
ness. While admitting that there was probably 
some buying for a rise, Mr. Deutschberger 
could not say that that was the purpose when 
investments were made. 


THE CONRAN SPRINKLER CONTROVERSEY 

Mr. Untermyer then took up the question of 
sprinklered risks and automatic sprinklers, and 
Mr. Deutschberger stated that allowances in 
premium rates were made for sprinkler equip- 
ments ranging up to perhaps ninety per cent. 
By a series of questions Mr. Untermyer 
brought out that there were a dozen or more 
approved sprinkler heads, and that it was com- 
monly reported there was a combination of 
sprinkler manufacturers. 

The Conran sprinkler case was brought up, 
and Mr. Untermyer endeavored to trace a con- 
nection between the refusal of the New York 
lire Insurance Exchange to recognize that 
sprinkler as worthy of an allowance in pre- 


mium, and the membership of stock companies 
in the Exchange and in the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, which latter controls 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. He went into 
the Conran case in considerable detail, showing 
that the New York Insurance Department had 
ordered the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
to remove the discrimination against the Con- 
ran head. The Exchange asked the court for 
a stay, which was granted, and it was stated 
that this stay was to have been vacated, but in 
some manner the question, which had been re- 
ferred to the attorney-general, has been de- 
layed for about a year. 


Henry Evans TESTIFIES 

Henry Evans, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Continental Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, American Eagle and Fidelity-Phenix, 
testified that in his opinion many of the actions 
of the New York Fire Insurance Exchange were 
foolish, while he justified others. He said that 
he would have no personal objection to the 
supervision of rates, but did not know upon 
whom such a power should be thrust. Mr. 
Evans defended the ruling of the board which 
prohibits mutuals from doing business unless 
they agree in advance not to refund any part 
of their profits to their policyholders. “I do 
not see any reason why we should be forced to 
work for competitors,” he declared. 

Asked whether he would be willing to accept 
the certificate of the State Superintendent of 
Insurance that a company is qualified to do 
business and is safe to do business before 
entering the Exchange, Mr. Evans replied: 

“T would not, always.” 

Q. Now the mutuals are paying their losses, 
are they not? A. Yes. 

Defining his attitude upon the matter of 
State supervision of rate fixing, Mr. Evans so 
qualified his answers that Mr. Untermyer ac- 
cused him of “fencing,” which he indignantly 
denied. He said that after forty-three years 
in the business he was still in doubt on this 
subject. 

His reply when Mr. Untermyer asked when 
this doubt was likely to end, threw the audience 
into an uproar. It was, “When I see more 
wisdom in the legislature.” 

Mr. Evans said that he did not think the 
State Superintendent of Insurance qualified to 
fix rates or to review them, but that he was 
of the opinion that there should be some kind 
of review. 

“You don’t consider that the present condi- 
tion should continue?” he was asked. 


“No, I do not,” he replied. 

“You must realize that everything is not as 
it should be?” Mr. Untermyer asked him. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Evans. 

Complaint was made by witnesses 
hefore the Lockwood Housing Investigation 
Committee that no allowance or, in their opin- 
ion, an insufficient allowance was made for in- 
stalments of their appliances by rating bodies 
in the calculation 
rates. 


certain 


insurance premium 
One case cited related to a device which 
was approved by the Underwriters Laboratories 
after the lapse of over six years, but even then 
not granted consideration by the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange. The same wit- 
ness who told of this case did not submit a 
later sprinkler head to the Underwriters 
Laboratories, and took steps to force its recog- 
nition, as a factor in fire protection, by the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange. He se- 
cured an order from the Superintendent of In- 
surance directing the Exchange to remove the 
discrimination against this device, which had 
been approved by the Board of Standards and 
Appeals of the city of New York, but the un- 
derwriters obtained a stay and the matter is 
still pending. 

Other cases have been brought to the atten- 
tion of THE SPECTATOR in past years in which 
the inventors or manufacturers of protective 
devices have failed to secure approval or satis- 
faction from tHe Underwriters Laboratories. 
Of course, the Laboratories may have what 
they deem just cause for refusing or delaying 
approval of a particular device, but it would 
seem that a manufacturer should not be re- 
quired to wait over six years for the Labora- 
tories’ approval of a device submitted for test 
and thus be virtually prevented from marketing 
it during that period. There may be justifica- 
tion for such inaction in particular instances. 
but if a policy of procrastination is or should 
become a fixed habit, it would certainly be in- 
jurious to manufacturers of devices thus kept 
from transacting profitable business, and which 
must receive the approval of the insurance or- 
ganizations in order to be successfully marketed. 


of fire 


was 


LirE INSURANCE COMPANIES DRAGGED IN 

Life insurance companies were dragged into 
the housing investigation conducted by the 
Lockwood committee last week when several 
mortgage brokers testified that the purchasing 
of property was made a condition for the issu- 
ance of a loan. Edward D. Duffield, vice- 
president and associate general counsel of the 











FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
REINSURANCE ONLY 


INTER: QCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 





CEDAR RAPIDS ,IOWA 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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Federal Surety Company 


Home Office, Davenport, Iowa 


Began business July Ist, 1920 
Licensed by U. S. Government November 20th, 1920 


An Institution of Service 


Writing Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Accident and 
Health Insurance. Burglary, Larceny, Theft and 
Hold-up Insurance. General Liability and Ele- 
vator Insurance. Automobile Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Insurance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
We are well equipped to serve Agents of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—Correspondence Solicited. 


OAKLEY H. BEYER 
Superintendent of Agents 


W. L. TAYLOR 
Vice-President and General Manager 














New, Improved and Greatly Enlarged Edition of 


Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting 


By C. C. DOMINGE and W. O. LINCOLN 


Associate Members, National Fire Protection Association 
‘em bers, Insurance Society of New York 


3200 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS TREATED 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 


A Complete Text and Reference Book for 


Fire Insurance Inspectors and Underwriters, Students, 
Firemen and Others Interested in Fire Prevention 


Insurance Terms Defined 
Standard Policy Thoroughly Explained 
Special Forms of Insurance Analyzed 
Chemicals and their Hazards Described 
Manufacturing Processes & Special Hazards Listed 


Alphabetically Arranged—Printed on Thin Paper—Bound 
in Flexible Covers—Just the Book for the Under- 
writer in Office or Field 


PRICES 


Flexible Binding, $5.00 
De Luxe edition, thumb indexed, $6.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO - - - - - - - - NEW YORK 





WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five=pointenine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of goodreputation. 


9.9 “THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Agency Mgr. 
Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—De Moines, lowa 














Men capable of closing business and training 
new agents or devoting entire time to writing 
new business can secure positions with ‘the 
undersigned company on salary, expense and: 
commission. In writing give full details, past 
history and reference. Addréss, 7 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

















FREDERICK RICHA.DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING : 47" & WALNUT STS. 
' PHILADELPHIA 











The Republic 
Casualty Company 


232 Fourth Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Writes all lines of Casualty Insurance. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 














RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


INCORPORATED 1833 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOTS, CIVIL COM- 
’ MOTIONS AND STRIKES 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1921 


0 FETE eT POTEET ar Pee $2,209,039 
NN a ia aaa ne pera a a see 1,676,030 
INN i ons ouraeca cickincuttene aaa 533,009 














W. B. MEIKLE, President and General Manager. 
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THE SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCECO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 
EDWARD HEER, Sec’y & Treas. 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively-man- 
aged, medium-sized American 
Company whose indemnity, treat- 
ment of agents and assured, will 
bear inspection for nearly half a 
century? 


nee ee $ 600,000 
Surplus to Policy 

PROnGeNS. .......... 1,185,341 
pe errr a ia erange 3,067,549 











The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 
Statement, Dec. 31, 1920 


Total Liabilities $491,607.98 
Capital Stock.. 200,000.00 
Net Surplus... 244,784.97 





Total Assets... $936,392.95 


LINES WRITTEN 


Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Rent, 
Use and Occupancy 
Automobile Fire Floater 

Riot and Civil Commotion 


The Surplus will be further in- 
creased from time to time as 
business warrants. 


Home Office 


TITLE GUARANTY BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 











Prudential Insurance Company, denied that this 
was a fact, issuing a statement in which he said: 

I want to deny flatly that the Prudential has 
ever made the purchase of property a condi- 
tion of loans. It has never compelled such pur- 
chases, and, in fact, the five instances cited are 
the only ones we recall where loans were made 
with the purchase of property as a part of the 
transaction. In each of these five instances the 
proposal to purchase property was made to the 
company either directly by the borrower, 
through the broker or by the two acting to- 
gether. 

Referring to the revelations uncovered by 
the Lockwood committee as “trash,” Charles 
A. Peabody, president of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, refused to make a statement 
concerning the testimony that his company 
had forced borrowers from his company to 
buy large amounts of property which the Mu- 
tual was anxious to dispose of. 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
through its vice-president, John F. Roche, flatly 
denied having any part in extracting $63co com- 
mission from a client to whom the company 
made a building loan of $210,000 and also 
denied forcing him to buy a house “somewhere 
up on Gold Hill” which they were anxious to 
unload. 

PARTIAL AGREEMENT ON FIRE INSURANCE 

MATTERS 

On Tuesday morning, after a long executive 
session of the Lockwood committee, Mr. Unter- 
myer announced that the investigation of fire 
insurance matters would be suspended for the 
present, he having reached an agreement with 
representatives of the fire insurance companies 
as to certain changes in procedure, and the 
committe having decided upon certain recom- 
mendations to the Legislature. In brief, the 
understanding is that the companies will volun- 
tarily take such action as is necessary to bring 
about changes only requiring action by the 
Exchange, while the committee will recom- 
mend some changes in the law to the Legisla- 
ture, several of which are not agreed to by the 
companies. 

The latter agree to the proposition that the 
Superintendent of Insurance shall supervise 
rates and rate-making bodies, but there shall 
be the right of appeal to the courts. Similarly, 
treatment of fire preventive or fire protection 
appliances, etc., shall be subject to review, and 
it is understood that devices approved by the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington will be 
given due consideration. 

Mutual companies licensed in the State may 
join rating bureaus and be accorded like privi- 
leges with stock companies, and rating bureaus 
shall recognize the right of members to rein- 
sure in any authorized company. 

Brokers may deal with any members of 
rating bureaus or other licensed companies, 
but must give bonds to account for money re- 
ceived, and a broker cannot receive more than 
the standard rate of commission. 


Supyects Not AGREED TO BY COMPANIES 

Three recommendations which will be made 
by the committee are not agreeable to the fire 
insurance companies, one of them being that 
investments shall be prescribed in like manner 
as are those of life companies, and giving the 
companies five years in which to dispose of 
certain securities; one requiring the investment 
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of, say, forty per cent of assets in mortgages, 
and one recognizing interest on unearned pre- 
mium reserve as belonging to policyholders, 
rather than to stockholders. 

Mr. Untermyer thought that the fire insur- 
ance companies in the United States should be 
independently investigated. 

Further inquiry was made into the methods 
by which mortgage loans were negotiated in 
New York. 

Mr. Untermyer stated that there was a de- 
mand from Buffalo for the committee to sit 
there, and it was decided that sessions would 
begin in that city next Tuesday. 


PRESIDENT DRYDEN ON THE STAND 


President Forrest F. Dryden, of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America of 
Newark, took the stand on Tuesday afternoon. 
After considerable preliminary questioning as 
to the history of the Prudential, in the course 
of which Mr. Untermyer tried to induce Mr. 
Dryden to admit that “mutualization is a farce,” 
the subject of thortgage loans was reached, 
and numerous questions were asked as to par- 
ticular loans. In general, President Dryden 
explained that the loans concerning which in- 
quiry was made, which involved the sale of 
real estate, came to the company as original 
propositions from the buyer to borrow money 
and to purchase property. These transactions 
were taken up by the finance committee as 
separate propositions, though in some cases 
they were later closed as joint transactions. 

(Continued on page 35) 








“All kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles” 


FIRE THEFT 


COLLISION LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


American Automobile 
Insurance Company 


Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LAWRENCE B. PIERCE, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. W. DISBROW, President 
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The Title Guaranty and Casualty 


Company of America 
Detroit, Michigan 


431 Griswold Street 


A joint stock corporation that will issue casualty 
and title insurance and fidelity and surety bonds. 


A joint stock corporation that is officered by men 
thoroughly experienced in the various forms of insur- 
ance and bonds which the company will write. 


A joint stock corporation that has already attracted 
as shareholders some of the most conservative and 
capable business men of Michigan. 


A joint stock corporation that is assured a big and 
profitable business by reason of its wide distribution 


of capital among buyers of insurance and bonds. 


Because of the various plans which the company 
has for immediately attracting a volume of good 
business, because of the safeguards which the Michi- 
gan laws guarantee to shareholders and because of 
the endorsement given the company by the prominent 
men who have already become associated with it, the 
stock of this company can be sold strictly on its 
merits. 


Men who can qualify under the tests of intelligence, 
integrity and industry are wanted as stock salesmen. 


The Title Guaranty and Casualty Company of America 


A. J. Walker-Greig, L.L.B., 
President 


F. J. Noonan, B.C.S. 


Secretary 


George A. Curry, 
Vice-President 


M. F. McDonald 
General Counsel 
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AN INVALUABLE 
REFERENCE WORK 
ON FIRE HAZARDS 


THE CONDENSED 


FOR UNDERWRITERS 
INSPECTORS, AGENTS, 
BROKERS, ETC. 





Names and uses of 7,000 chemicals, with 
synonyms; chemical formulas; colors; 
properties; constants; specific gravities; 
melting points; boiling points; solubility 
in water, alcohol, ether and other sol- 
vents; their preparation and materials 
from which they are made; with a brief 
outline of the process; their grades and 
the kinds of containers in which they 
are customarily shipped. 

Fire Hazards are also defined, and the rail- 
road shipping regulations are given. 

Chemicals are arranged alphabetically. 

Book contains 528 pages, 6x9 inches in 
size, 

Specimen Subject Showing Method 
of Treatment. 

Acetaldehyde (Ethyl aldehyde, Acetic 
aldehyde, Ethanol, Aldehyde) 

CH3 CHO. 

Color and _ properties: Colorless, light, 
 igaamaeaee liquid; pungent, fruity 
odor. 





CHEMICAL DICTIONARY 


Constants: Specific gravity o.801;  boil- 
ing-point 21°C. 

Soluble in water, alcohol and ether. 

Derivation: (1) Commercially obtained 
(a) from “first runnings” of alcohol 
stills by fractionation in a special still; 
(b) by passing alcohol vapor over 
platinum black; (c) by synthesis from 
acetylene gas. (2) By pouring a mix- 
ture of 90 per cent. alcohol and con- 
centrated sulfuric acid into a_ solution 
of potassium bichromate. The mix- 
ture is heated in a reflux apparatus 
and subsequently distilled. 


Method of purification: 
in a special type of still. 

Grades: Technical. 

Containers: Iron drums. 

Uses: Paraldehyde; organic synthesis; 
silvering mirrors; dyestuffs. 

Fire hazard: Dangerous. 


Raiiroad shipping _ regulations: Red 
label 


Rectification 





PRICES, PER 
STIFF COVER EDITION, $5.30 
Chicago, Office: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


COPY, DELIVERED 
FLEXIBLE COVER EDITION, Thumb Indexed, $6.30 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Sole Selling Agents for THE INSURANCE WORLD New York 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
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DEFEATED OLD AGE 


The White Horse Rider Only Will Ask 
For Your Resignation 


ALMOST EIGHTY 


His Career Began When Some Were Think- 
ing of a Newspaper in the Park 


“State Age,” is found in most of the adver- 
’ tisements in the daily papers of “Help Wanted 
—Male.”” Or you will frequently find the 
heading, “Young Man Wanted.” Even in the 
advertisements for salesmen, you will some- 
times read, “Ages must be between 30-45.” 

During the war there was a lot of talk that 
age was no disability, when a man desired em- 
ployment, but many who applied for posi- 
tions, even at that time of scarce labor, found 
to their disappointment that this was not gen- 
erally true. 

In the higher positions offered by corpora- 
tions age is frequently, indeed generally, a dis- 
qualification. The following is taken at ran- 
dom from a New York paper: “Manager 
Wanted, experienced in railroad supplies, state 
age.” 

The plain fact is that when a man is seeking 
employment, age beyond, say, forty or forty- 
five is a big handicap. It is so great a handi- 
cap that men sometimes give false statements 
as to their age when making application for a 
mercantile or a professional position. 

Recently an article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, ‘““America’s Need of Youth,” called at- 
tention to a lengthy list of youthful soldiers, 
poets and musicians, and gave the low average 
ages of the so-called “Fathers of Our Country.” 
Of the fifty-six members of the Continental 
Congress who signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence forty-three were under fifty. The 
inference of the article is the value of youthful 
lives in public affairs. 


DIFFERENT IN LirE INSURANCE 


Recently in Tue Spectator an industrial 
agent was reported in a bulletin of his com- 
pany to have completed the twentieth anni- 
versary of his connection with his concern. 
When we think of twenty years we think of 
a relatively long period. Twenty years takes 
us back a long ways in the history of Amer- 
ican industrial life insurance. This agent, 
who is reported “to be one of the most active 
agents in the company’s service,” and “one of 
the best producers” in a big New England 
city, was fifty-eight years of age at the be- 
ginning of his career in the life insurance field. 


It is generally supposed in most lines of 
business that age fifty-eight is somewhere near 
the time when a man begins to think about 
dropping some at least of his tasks. In many 
commercial concerns that offer pensions, age 
sixty to sixty-five is the age when pensions 
begin. Yet here is a big life insurance pro- 
ducer who began his labors ‘with his concern 
at an age when many men are dropping out of 
active business. And you cannot help wonder- 
ing what the history of Mr. Successful Almost 
Eighty was prior to his last period of success. 

If a young chap, say of forty, has good 
health and is doing pretty well already as an 
industrial solicitor, let him consider that possi- 
bly he has before him something like forty 
years and more in which he can hope to at- 
tain his maximum producing ability. 

In articles in this magazine the writer has 
called attention before to the fact that there 
are few occupations where success can be 
gained when a man is long past middle-age. 
Soliciting insurance is one of these few occu- 
pations. 


Can Be Any Otp AGE 


Given good health, and soliciting insurance 
leads to good health, a man can be any old 
age and keep right on his job long after most 
workers have been retired on small pensions, 
or their tasks taken from them, leaving them 
with no income whatever. 

It is human to wish for long life, and it is 
a privilege if long life be granted that during 
the late years the worker is not pushed on the 
shelf. No agency manager ever dreams of ask- 
ing for a successful solicitor’s resignation be- 
cause he has white hair and a wrinkled face. 
And it is not infrequent that insurance journals 
casually mention particularly successful agents 
whose age is that which suggests an occupant 
of a home for the aged, instead of that of an 
active man of business. As we constantly see 
these mentionings the thought suggests itself 
that there is a great army of successful life 
insurance solicitors, which, if gathered to- 
gether, would make a most impressive argu- 
ment for one and by no means the least of 
the advantages of the profession of the rate 
book. : 

Let any man of sixty present himself as an 
applicant for a mercantile position and he will 
find how quickly he will be turned down. Let 
the man of sixty have a history of even the 
most moderate success as a solicitor and the 
door of every agency in the country is wide 
open to him. Even let him be a man of 
seventy and the same thing is true. “Can you 
make good?” is asked of the solicitor, never 
“How old are you?” 
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Can Be At It UntTiL THE Very END 


The fringes of a great city, where rents are 
cheaper than nearer the centers, are always 
filled with white-haired has-beens of railroad, 
mill and office. Out at the edges of the Bronx 
you will see them, living on a son or a daugh- 
ter, and disconsolately wandering to the parks, 
where they will read their papers and gossip 
with one another of forty year dead suc- 
cesses. You won’t see any life insurance so- 
licitors in that company. 

As long as a man can ascend one flight of 
stairs, and has memory sufficient to recognize 
an acquaintance, he can write life insurance. 
In fact, the aged solicitor has some advantages 
over his younger brother. For white hair is 
generally treated with respect, and frequently 
an aged solicitor can gain an interview where 
a younger man is refused. And wisdom fre- 
quently comes with age, and kindly wisdom, a 
knowledge of human trials and human needs, 
are a valuable asset for the solicitor. An aged 
solicitor can not infrequently gain the interest 
of those with whom it is difficult to talk on 
personal matters. 

So the fear of age, which is constant with 
many other workers, is one of the things that 
the solicitor need never take into account. 

An ancient philosopher once said, “Count 
no man happy until the manner of his death 
be known.” As death is the ending of all 
things, perhaps a more practical rendition of 
the basal idea would be, “Count no man happy 
until the manner of his last years be known.” 
If he is a pensioner, an occupant of an old 
man’s home, a dependent on the bounty of a 
relative, or, in worst case, an aged mendicant, 
we cannot think of him as happy. But the 
aged solicitor may be ten years past the sixty 
notch or even the seventy and is still going it— 
and going it strong. We can surely think of 
him as a happy man. 

“T al’ays said,” pronounced an old negro 
cook of eighty-odd, “that one of the bestest 
things *bout cookin’ was that though ye ain’t 
as spry as ye was at forty, and even if ye . 
can’t see to thread a needle, ye kin make jes’ 
as good apple pie as ye ever could. Some 
better perhaps! Cause s’perience counts a 
heap mo’ in making apple pie!” 

It may be regarded as far-fetched, but so- 
liciting life insurance is like making apple pie. 
Experience does count, and the aged solicitor 
can land his man’s name on the dotted line 
perhaps more easily than he could have done at 
forty. 

It is a fine thing to be in an occupation where 
the only request for your resignation because 
of age will come from the ancient rider of the 
white horse. 








Play Ball 

Two out and bases full. Last inning. Four 
to two. Everybody on tiptoe. But wait—here’s 
a new man coming to bat. He rubs his hands 
in the dirt. Pounds the plate. Takes a look 
around. Where can he place it? Now the 
catcher motions to the pitcher. The pitcher 
nods twice. The batter notices, but doesn’t 
care. The pitcher winds up and the ball shoots 
from him, with a high in-curve. “Strike one,” 
announces the umpire; but the batter isn’t 
rattled. The next is wide. “Ball one” shouts 
the umpire. Then a slow one, with a drop. 
Yet he hasn’t offered. “Strike two” yelled the 
“ump.” The grand stand sends up a groan of 
despair. Some one sings out “Kill de nex’ 
one,” but it was too high, and he stands— 
waiting, waiting, confident that he will do his 
part. The pitcher hasn’t got his goat. Now, 
a swift out-curve is coming, but before it has 
traveled a yard from the pitcher he is ready. 
He swings and the ball goes sailing into the 
bleachers. A homer and the game’s won. The 
boys are scampering around the bases. All in. 
Score, 6 to 4. The masses of humanity in the 
stands cheer and cheer. One confident smash 
did the trick. Who is he? The pinch-hitter— 
always to be depended upon in a pinch. 

Last week—maybe yesterday you talked to 
A. Prospect. He said “Nothing doing. Can’t 
spend another nickel on life insurance.” You 
took him at his word. Told him you'd call 
another day. When you looked him in the face, 
did you see his family? Did you notice beyond 
the family a question-mark? Or did you see 
only A. Prospect? His family needs the pro- 
tection and you were guided to him to provide 
it. You were the pinch-hitter sent to the bat to 
knock a homer, to make things solid for that 
man’s wife and kiddies and smash that ques- 
tion-mark of the future. 

It may be the ninth inning. Who knows? 
It all depends upon vou. Hit now, if ever, for 
the family’s good. The pinch-hitter waltzes up 
to bat, with his sky-piece full of enthusiasm, 
never doubting the ball will find the bleachers 
or sail over the fence. He’s “the main guy” 
in a tight squeeze, but he knows he can do it 
and he does. 

Brother, if you’ve backed out on a prospect 
who should take a policy, close your eyes and 
look at the family in the home. Then go to 
the plate again and knock a homer.—Prudential 
Weekly Record. 

A Good Argument 

I have one old argument that I possibly use 
more in the selling of life insurance than all 
others put together. In fact, T am_ very 
partial to it. It is that eighty-five men out of 
every hundred at the age of fifty are worth 
less than a thousand dollars. 

I call the prospects’ Attention to the fact that 
if they make a success in life from a financial 
standpoint they must do that in the productive 
years, and if they do succeed from a financial 
standpoint, the paying of the life insurance 
premium is of no consequence. On the other 


hand, if they should have reverses and mis- 
fortunes, the money they have saved by means 
of life insurance will tide them over—J. M. 
Andrews, in John Hancock Notes. 
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MAKING THE SALE 





Extract From “The Art of Selling,” 
By John S. Tunmore* 





ANTICIPATING THE PROSPECT 





Salesman Should Never Contradict or Argue 
With Buyer 


Have you ever watched an _ experienced 
fisherman? Perhaps you are one yourself. 
First he selects the fishing ground, having 
previously selected the proper bait. Then, with 
the skill resulting from experience, he adjusts 
the bait to the hook, and after casting his line 
watches it strike the water. Presently the fish 
bites, and when it does, he usually gives it 
time enough to get a good hold on the hook 
before he pulls, and when he does pull he has 
due regard for the particular kind of fish that 
he is after. He knows instinctively its habits 
and its nature, which enable him to land it; 
and then note the glee and satisfaction with 
which his countenance beams when he lands 
the catch successfully upon the bank. His 
whole being vibrates—he is absolutely lost in 
the task. 

There is a striking analogy between selling 
and fishing; both may be tiresome or intensely 
interesting, depending upon the intelligence and 
zest which are put in the work. IT have been so 
fascinated at times in the critical stages of a 
sale, particularly when T have put “everything” 
I possessed into the task, that I have almost 
collapsed from sheer exhaustion of nervous 
energy when the job was completed—so great 
was the strain, and so intense the interest. 

Tt is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
adequately describe in detail the actual process 
of closing a sale, especially since the human 
element enters largely into the task. It is 
highly important, for technical reasons, to an- 
ticipate the prospect in order to dominate, so 
to speak, his intellectual process. In other 
words, to keep a little ahead of your prospect 
all the time—anticipate what is in his mind, so 
that you will be the more ready to answer his 
inquiries. 

The first phase of a sale requires no mean 
amount of ability; to start right, it is wise to 
make a quick mental appraisal of the calibre 
of vour prospect. If you find that you are en- 
countering a man whom you suspect to be your 
superior in intellectual accomplishments, go ex- 
ceedingly slow, even though you may know 
much more about the technical subject involved 
in the sale than he does, for the simple reason. 
if for no other, that he will not like to appear 
ignorant upon the subject. 


LEADING ON THE PROSPECT 


Tf you are fortunate enough, which is far 
from certain, to be able to dominate such a 
one, it will probably be due to the good nature 
of your prospect, and you may count yourself 
lucky, but in that event let him appear, at least 
to lead you in the discussion which you may 
skillfully direct by suggestion. Should you 
find the prospect not agreeing with-you, tact- 
fully suggest that if he had had occasion to 
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look into the matter and inform himself, he 
would quite likely be of the same mind as you 
are, being on the alert never to flatly contra- 
dict or antagonize. In this way you will at 
least win the respect and sympathy, and prob- 
ably the confidence of your prospect, no matter 


*how he may disagree with you or treat you. 


Right here, I am reminded of a saying of a 
very wise man, who once observed—“When 
one is right and is conscious of the fact, there 
is no occasion to emphasize or lay special stress 
upon an argument; therefore, it is better to 
have poise, to be calm under all circumstances, 
and to conduct the discussion quietly, so far as 
you are concerned, no matter how excited 
your antagonist may become.” In this way, 
you may retain the advantage. 

If, on the other hand, your appraisal of the 
prospect should disclose him to be on a par 
with yourself, naturally, you may, with some 
degree of assurance, take the lead in the dis- 
cussion and dominate it. Once you find that 
your prospect is following you, and agreeing 
with your premises and statements, keep him 
on the move; while not appearing to hurry the 
interview, yet, accelerate the discussion until 
you have his signature on the dotted line, and, 
if possible, his check to bind the bargain. 


Dougherty Month for Guaranty Life 

The Guaranty Life Insurance Company of 
Davenport, Iowa, is making June Dougherty 
Month, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Lee J. 
Dougherty, as one year ago, June 15, Mr. 
Dougherty was married. 

All the representatives of the company are 
expected to produce during this month. Indi- 
cations are that it will be the biggest month in 
the history of the company, for we expect to 
issue a million dollars in June. Contests are 
on and prizes will be awarded. 


Save Every Policy 
Our leaflet, entitled “Caution To Policy- 
* will help you to hold every policy on 
your books. Send one with your premium 
notices. It grips policyholder’s interest from 
the attractive cover page to the very last line. 
Cost is trifling with great results. Try it. 
Send to-day to The Spec- 
tator Company, 35 William Street, New York. 


holders, 


Sample six cents. 


At a meeting of directors of the Gulf Coast 
Life Insurance Comnanyv of Gulfport, Miss., 
Hf. M. Folkes was elected president, E. C. Tons- 
meire, vice-president, treasurer and assistant 
secretary, and Charles L. Isom, vice-president. 
secretary and actuary. 





The board of directors of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has adopted a minute commemo- 
rating the death of Franklin K. Lane, who was 43 
member of the board. 

—The United Fidelity Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Texas, has started with its May issue 4 
monthly publication called the Unifide Liners in the 
interests of its workers. The paper is in the form of 
a neat pamphlet, and will be issued monthly. 

—Judge C. S. Younger! Celina, Ohio, has been 
named Deputy Superintendent of Insurance by 
Superintendent Gearhart. Judge Younger served two 
terms as probate judge of Mercer county. He suc: 
ceeds F. W. Kirby, who left the Department May 1. 
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HINDRANCES TO BUYING 


Three Chief Reasons Which Prevent 
Making Sale 








OBJECTIONS HARD TO GET RID OF 





Salesman Should Endeavor to Forestall 
Prospect’s Forming Negative Ideas 


There are but three hindrances to buying. 

First, lack of true understanding on the 
part of the prospect; 

Second, present lack of money with which 
to buy; 

Third, present lack of means or capability 
to use or re-sell the goods to the advantage of 
the prospect. 

If a prospect does not understand the goods 
or the proposition of the salesman, it would be 
utterly useless to continue an attempt to sell 
him without first aiding him to knowledge of 
what is being presented. So when an objec- 
tion indicates .that the prospect lacks under- 
standing, the salesman needs to become a 
teacher for the nonce. If the objection arises 
from want of knowledge, it disappears just as 
soon as the knowledge is acquired by the pros- 
pect and it no longer is a hindrance to buying. 
When it is disposed of, the salesman returns 
to his presentation and goes on, straight ahead. 

If the prospect lacks money with which to 
pay for the goods, the salesman would be wast- 
ing his time if he continued his attempts to 
sell after learning of the objection; unless he 
can help the prospect to get the money nec- 
essary. So here, too, the salesman must pause 
in his selling process and become the financial 
aid of his prospect. When the money problem 
has been solved the salesman can resume his 
salesmanship progress and go on toward his 
goal. 

And, thirdly, the salesman must stop the 
main selling process if he encounters the ob- 
jection that the prospect lacks means or capa- 
bility to use or to re-sell the goods to full ad- 
vantage. It would be useless, for instance, to 
attempt to sell a merchant a new trade-mark 
brand of goods that requires advertising, un- 
less the storekeeper has the means to adver- 
tise. If the objection is raised, the salesman 
needs to become an advertising counsel for 
the purpose of helping his prospect to the 
means he lacks. Perhaps a window display 
can be planned, which will cost nothing in 
money. Or take another instance, the case of 
a prospect who objects to buying a book be- 
cause his eyesight is so poor that he cannot 
read. Here the salesman is diverted from his 
Principal purpose temporarily. It is necessary 
that he work out a plan by which some one 
can read the book to the prospect, or that the 
Prospect be shown that a good oculist or op- 
tician would help him to the ability to read. 
In both these cases the salesman would return 
to his main purpose just as soon as the hin- 
drance to buying was disposed of. 


No NEED For Goons 
We will not give any time to consideration 
of the objection that there is no need for the 
goods or the proposition presented. Such an 
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objection would be a hindrance to buying, of 
course. If the salesman encounters this ob- 
jection and recognizes that there really is no 
need (as when a prospect already owns the 
book which the salesman offers) it would be 
a waste of time to go any farther with that 
attempt to sell. The salesman should either 
start a new sale (as of another copy of the 
book, to be presented to some friend of the 
prospect) or he should abandon his effort to 
sell this prospect (as in the case of a piano- 
owner who convinces a piano salesman that 
the instrument he already owns fully satisfies 
his needs for a piano). Of course, if the ob- 
jection that there is no‘ need for what the 
salesman offers does not convince the salesman 
that a need is really lacking, he is not diverted 
from his main course by the objection; for it 
is not an actual hindrance to buying if the 
salesman can show the prospect there is a need 
which he hasn’t recognized. 

Now, let us turn our attention to objections 
proper—the objections that the salesman can 
utilize to aid him in his main purpose. How 
should these objections, be handled? 

The process of handling an objection is 
greatly simplified if the salesman knows just 
what the objection is. But if a prospect with- 
draws himself into a shell of reticence, yet in- 
dicates there is some hidden objection, he makes 
the salesman’s task somewhat difficult. In 
every case it is primarily important to learn 
what the objection is which is preventing the 
prospect from buying. However, the sales- 
man should avoid if possible the statement of 
an objection by the prospect. It is simply 
human nature to defend a statement once 
made. Hence, if the prospect is asked the 
blunt question, “What is your objection?” and 
if he answers it truthfully, the objection be- 
comes hard to get rid of, for the prospect will 
not readily yield on a point asserted by him- 
self. 

Therefore the salesman should endeavor to 
forestall an objection that he perceives the 
prospect is formulating and that he believes 
the prospect might state, on the one hand. On 
the other hand, when there is no indication of 
what the objection is, the salesman should try 
to discover the objection by suggesting various 
ideas which indirectly would’ give him clues 
from the responses of the prospect to the sug- 
gestions. , : 

Suppose the case of a salesman in a clothing 
store, presenting to a prospect suits of various 
prices. He perceives that when he shows a 
suit the price of which is forty dollars, the 


_prospect appears interested until the price is 


given; then he lays the suit aside and looks at 
something else. Plainly this prospect is rais- 
ing the objection of cost, in his own mind. If 
he states that objection, he will be apt to stick 
to it and refuse to be dissuaded from his idea 
that he cannot afford a forty dollar suit. But 
if the alert salesman recognizes the objection 
before it is spoken by the prospect, and men- 
tions it himself, then at once disposes of it by 
a demonstration that cheap clothes are not 
true economy, the force of the objection is 
greatly lessened. And the prospect will lose con- 
fidence in his idea that he should not consider 
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a forty dollar suit. The question of what he 
will pay becomes relative, and is not settled in 
advance by a statement of price limitation. 
The prospect is at least open to conviction be- 
fore he takes his stand definitely in his own 
words. 

Or suppose that the prospect gives no indi- 
cation that the salesman can read, as to what 
his objection is, yet he shgws no inclination to 
buy any suit that is offered to him. The sales- 
man knows there is some objection, but he has 
been unable to perceive a sign of what the real 
objection is. He must find out, for his sales- 
manship is balked. Still, it would be unwise 
to ask the direct question if it can be avoided, 
lest he strengthen the objection by letting the 
prospect state it. So the salesman has to work 
with suggestions until he gets a clue. 

This may seem to you a difficult job; as it 
is practically mind-reading. But you start with 
the wrong premise; for you probably have 
thought that it is hard for the salesman to read 
the mind of his prospect. There is no difficulty 
about it to the skillful, thoroughly trained sales- 
man. Remember that throughout the sale the 
salesman should keep the lead if he possibly 
can. Therefore when you make a suggestion to 
a prospect and he gives no indication in his 
words, his tones, or his actions that he is in 
accord with your suggestions you may feel 
reasonably certain that he disagrees: His dis- 
agreement is a clue to some objection he has 
been concealing. 

If you have prepared yourself efficiently for 
the sale of your line, you know what objections 
are commonly raised against the point you sug- 
gest in favor of buying. It is safe to conclude 
that these are the objections your present 
prospect is raising in his own mind. So you 
state the objection and forthwith get rid of it. 
After a little practice, aided by your observa- 
tion of the prospect, you will be able to hit the 
nail on the head almost always. You will per- 
ceive that the prospect manifests a new degree 
of interest in your proposition after you have 
removed the obstacle he had erected against 
his buying what you offer. 

We will assume now that you have deter- 
mined what the objection is, and that you 
skillfully have avoided its actual statement by 
the prospect. What is the next thing to do in 
handling the objection? We have said that it 
should be disposed of forthwith, but that might 
mislead you into the idea of precipitate or 
aggressive action against all objections. This 
would be as much a mistake as it would be to 
treat every man you meet in life just as if all 

men were alike. As individuals differ in 
nature, so do objections. Indeed, an objection 
is an indication of one side of a man divided 
against himself. It therefore partakes of his 
human characteristics. You must understand 
its nature correctly if you would handle the 
objection aright. 


STRUGGLE BETWEEN HEART AND MIND 


In our previous studies of various steps of 
salesmanship which precede the objections 
stage, we have learned that both the mind and 
the heart of the prospect and of the salesman 
must function if the order is to be given by 








the buyer. We have differentiated between the 
mental processes that result in attention and in- 
terest, and the emotive process by which de- 
sire is stirred and strengthened. Now, at the 
objections stage of the sale we find the mind 
and the heart of the prospect engaged ina strug- 
gle. The heart, as we know, does the buying; 
and the mind prevents the purchase when the 
prospect does not buy. The prospect would 
not take the trouble to object to your goods 
with his mind unless there were a heart tug 
for your proposition which he feels he should 
resist. 

In any struggle one party or the other is the 
dominant factor at any given moment. When 
one fencer thrusts or feints, the other duelist 
parries or takes counter defensive action. It 
may be that the next instant the tables are 
turned. But there is no time in the actual 
fighting when each contestant is not either 
taking the lead or attempting to repel an at- 
tack by his opponent. So it is in the duel that 
takes place between the mind and the heart of 
the prospect at the objections stage. And it is 
very important to the salesman that he know 
the nature of the blow that is struck in the 
form of an objection, and that he be sure also 
of the origin of the objection raised by the 
prospect. 

Assuming that the objection is made in good 
faith, it indicates one of two conditions within 
the prospect. First, the prospect may be in- 
terested in the goods and have a desire for 
them, but have strong thoughts against weaker 
impulses to buy. Evidently in such a case the 
mind dominates the heart. 


Incomes Under Instalment Policies Not 
Exempt from the Federal Estate Tax 

There seems to be doubt in a great many 
minds as to the effect of the Federal Estate 
Tax Law upon the proceeds of policies payable 
in instalments. Many have assumed that these 
instalments are free from tax. This interpre- 
tation is wrong, and the following Federal 
regulations clearly fix the standing of such 
policies (Regulations No. 37, relating to the 
estate tax, published by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, revised January, 1921, page 24, article 
36, under section 402, dealing with the valuation 
of life insurance for the purposes of estate 
tax): 

“Tn cases where the proceeds of a policy are 
made payable to the beneficiary in the form of 
an annuity for life or for a term of years, the 
present worth of the annuity at the time of 


death should be included in the gross estate. , 


For the method of computing the value of such 
an annuity, see article 20. Where the insurance 
contract gives an option to receive a fixed sum 
of money in lieu of an annuity, this sum, if ac- 
cepted, represents the value of insurance for 
the purpose of the tax. 
cepted the value of the annuity is to be included 
in the gross estate. Where there is more than 
one option, and none of them is convertible, the 
value of the insurance should be determined in 
accordance with the option actually exercised.” 

Article 20, referred to above, deals with the 


If such sum is not ac- 


valuation of annuities, life and remainder in- 
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terests. Tables are given: “Table A” showing 
the present value of an annuity for life at 
various ages, and “Table B” the present value 


‘of an annuity for a definite term of years. All 


of which seems to indicate clearly that the 
commuted value of a policy, payable as an in- 
come at the death of the insured, must be con- 
sidered as a part of his gross estate on the 
basis of the commuted value of the income, 
provided that the total commuted value, to- 
gether with other insurance payable to named 
beneficiaries, exceed 540,000. 

It is sometimes asked if the commuted value 
of the proceeds of a life income policy are ex- 
empt up to $40,000.- Here is the answer in the 
form of a ruling by the Treasury Department: 

The Federal Estate Tax regulation provide 
(article 36) that “in cases where the proceeds 
of the policies are made payable to the bene- 
ficiary in the form of an annuity for life or 
for a term of years, the present worth of the 
annuity at the time of death should be included 
in the gross estate. 

“The present worth of the income would be 
taxable to the extent that its amount exceeded 
the proportion of the $40,000 exemption to 
which the beneficiary under the policy was en- 
titled. Only one exemption of $40,000 is al- 
lowed to the estate of the deceased insured, and 
this applies to all insurance payable to a wife 
or other named beneficiary (that is, not payable 
to the insured’s estate). If the insured leaves 
life income insurance to three named_ bene- 
ficiaries, the instalments. under which each 
have a present worth amounting to $10,000, 
$40,000 and $50,000 (total $100,000), the amount 
of $60,000 should be returned for taxation, and 
each of the beneficiaries would he entitled to 
their pro rata share of the exemption, the first 
one-tenth, or $4000: the second four-tenths, or 
$16,000, and the third five-tenths, or $20,000.” 

The question of whether the amount used by 
the Government to determine the tax is the 
commuted value named in the policy, or the 
present value of the instalments in,accordance 
with Government tables, is not important 
enough to discuss—The New England Pilot. 


For the New Agent 

The average man ‘believes in life insurance. 
Get this thought fixed firmly in your mind. 
The average man believes in life insurance. 
The beginner is sometimes surprised that. the 
prospect does not receive him with more en- 
thusiasm. He is a little discouraged when his 
smiling approach does not win a hearty re- 
sponse. But this is the result of certain thought 
processes in your prospect's mind, and does 
not necessarily indicate that he is not a firm be- 
liever in the value of life insurance. The aver- 
age man does not like to be prodded into doing 
his duty, even though he realizes it, and he is 
sometimes not overpleased at seeing an insur- 
ance agent whom he knows is there to urge 
upon him the importance of performing that 
duty, not some time, but right now. He realizes 
that he has been delaying this important matter 
too long, but he doesn’t like to -be reminded of 
it. He has probably intrenched himself behind 
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a barrier of “reasons why” he should not insure 
at this time. He has justified his failure to 
insure with excuses. You must jolt him out of 
this complacent viewpoint. Remember that the 
average man is a believer in life insurance, but 
he won’t buy until you make him. It is to this 
very peculiarity that you owe your livelihood. 
When men cease to procrastinate, and begin do- 
ing their duty without urging, they will trans- 
act their business directly with the home office 
by mail or telephone, and then insurance sales- 
men won't be necessary. Did you ever think 
of it that way? 

“Ninety per cent of all business is written on 
not want insurance.’ ”—Pan- 


men who ‘do 


American Life. 


Advantage of Territory Where Many are 
Insured 

“Everyone carries life insurance in that terri- 
tory.” This is given as the reason for poor 
business, on many occasions, by agents who do 
not realize the “gold mine” possibilities of a 
territory where the majority of people have life 
insurance, but, on the contrary, who feel they 
would do much better in a field where there 
were more without protection. 

Theoretically it would appear that the men 
with no insurance were the most desirable pros- 
pects, and it is small wonder that beginners es- 
pecially, in their search for business, deliber- 
ately pass up those who are known to carry 
insurance or “get out” without an argument as 
soon as the information is conveyed to them. 

As a matter of fact, these agents are sys- 
tematically picking out the “Hard Shells,” and 
we think every experienced agent will agree 
that the first-policy client is the one who creates 
the most worry for the salesman, unless, in- 
deed, the business has been influenced through 
friendly channels. 

That is how it should be, and. the company, 
on its part, generally sees to it that dhe retains 
that respect. It is only natural, therefore, that 
he prefers not only to place his further busi- 
ness with it but to assist his company’s agent 
to round up friends and acquaintances. 

Tt is significant that our foremost writers 
consider their policyholders as their chief 
source of new business. Cultivate the policv- 
holders in your locality!—Great West Life 
Weekly Message. 


Dr. F. L. Hoffman Leaves for South 
America 

On May 31 the members of the Mulford 
Biological Exploration Expedition, which in- 
cludes Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, third vice- 
president and of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of Newark, sailed for 
South America. They will proceed to La Paz, 
Bolivia, and from there explore the region 
from the head waters of the Amazon, adjoin- 
ing the district covered by the late Theodore 
Roosevelt. Dr. Hoffman will return before the 
first of the year, the remainder of the expe- 
dition remaining until such time as their ob- 
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servations are finished. 
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METROPOLITAN CHANGES 





Promotions and ‘Transfers Among 


Managers 





LEADING AGENTS AND DISTRICTS 





Ten Leading Agents in Ordinary Largely 
From the East 


There have been few changes among the 
managers of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company during the month of May. In the 
Canadian territory Norman A. Kastner, man- 
ager at Barrie, Ont., was transferred to Peter- 
boro, Ont. In the Southwestern territory 
Owen T. Bennett, deputy manager at Easton 
(St. Louis), Mo., was promoted to the position 
of manager at Salina, Kan., May 2, to succeed 
George L. Maltby, transferred to Oklahoma 
City, he succeeding John A. White, who was 
appointed manager at Frankford (Philadel- 
phia), Pa. May 16. La Verne S. Brewer, 
deputy manager at Westport, Mo., was pro- 
moted to be manager at Jonesboro, Ark., May 
23. In the New England territory there was 
but one change during the month. Michael F. 
Groden, manager at Cambridge, Mass., was 
transferred to Fitchburg, Mass., May 30, to 
succeed John W. Maxwell. 

The ten leading districts in the country at 
large, exclusive of the Pacific Coast territory, 
in average paid-for ordinary business, per 
month, per man for the year to and including 
the week of May 16 were as follows: Oak 
Park, Ill., Gabriel Dunkleman, manager; Mur- 
ray Hill, N. Y., D. G. C. Sinclair, manager ; 
Dearborn, Ill., Adolph Bame, manager; West- 
port, Mo., L. L. Adams, manager; South 
Shore, Ill., J. P. Cleary, manager; Knoxville, 
Tenn., B. M. Gaston, manager; Englewood, 
Tll., W. F. Monahan, manager; Salina, N. Y., 
L. V. Van Hessen, manager; North Shore, IIl., 
F. T. Platka, manager; Garfield, Ill., Joseph 
Mills, manager. Of these ten leading districts 
six were in the Great Western. 

The ten leading districts in the country at 
large in average industrial increase per week, 
per month, per agent for the year to and in- 
cluding the week of May 30, were Greenwich, 
N. Y., A. H. Burenn, manager; Bayonne, N. 
J., J. J. Goff, manager; Dover, N. H., M. J. 
Desautels, manager; Yarmouth, Can., H. C. 
Coates, manager; Attleboro, Mass., Max 
Stiegel, manager; Melrose, N. Y., H. H. Hale, 
manager; Geneva, N. Y., A. W. Trethewey, 
manager: Waterville, Me. J. W. Salhanick, 
manager; Morrisania, N. Y., G. A. Weigel, 
manager; Bay Ridge, N. Y., F. D. Berkeley, 
manager. 

Among the leading agents and agents unat- 
tached in ordinary placed business for the year 
to and including the week of May 16, the fol- 
lowing were the first ten: Leon Knaster, agent 
unattached, Union Hill, N. J.; B. E. Velisek, 
agent unattached, Garfield, Ill.; A. J. Dubuc, 
agent unattached, Woonsocket, R. I.; G. E. 
Greene, agent, North Shore, Ill.; M. L. Reilly, 
agent, Bangor, Me.; A. G. Kaslow, agent, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Arcangelo Memmana, 
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KNOWLEDGE NEED OF HOUR 


Merits of Proposition Must Now Be Shown, 
Says Prudential Service Paper 


You are a real salesman, says the Prtidential 
Weekly Record, if you have complete faith, 
based upon positive knowledge of what you 
have to sell; backed up by determined effort. 
The Prudential Weekly Record continues: 


The necessary punch and directness are 
missing from your arguments, unless you are 
thoroughly prepared by constant, sincere and 
conscientious stud. 

This is a day of salesmen. Yesterday men 
bought without delving into the merits of a 
proposition. To-day they must be shown. To- 
day knowledge and ability count. This knowl- 
edge does not mean education, but the under- 
standing that comes through education. 

Real selling ability consists of placing your 
proposition before your prospect, saying “There 
it is” and explaining why it is. , 

Creative salesmanship results from keen 
observation, vigorous, constant, reasoning 
power, feeding your mind with the fine points 
of every helpful experience, as stepping-stones 
to tomorrow’s success. 

The keenest competition in the world, every 
objection, can be met, if you closely observe 
how your prospect is influenced by your sales- 
talk and enlarge on favorable angles. 

Size up your prospect. Eliminate man-fear 
if you expect to sell the amount that fits his 
purse. A recent claim shows that a Prudential 
agent first educated the deceased to take $5000. 
Later he was written by an agent of another 
company for $35,000. Doesn’t this suggest that 
our agent should have written him for $40,000 
in the first place? Strike for as much as your 
prospect should carry in justice to his family. 

In his “Training of a Salesman,” William 
Maxwell tells of a Swede who owned ten sec- 
tions of land in Texas. One spring he went 
with a shipment of cattle to Chicago. He went 
into a hardware store, and his boots hurting; 
he took them off. He tried to buy enough 
“bob” wire to fence in a couple of his sections. 
The clerk thought him crazy and called the 
police. When the Swede showed his bank- 
book and check for twelve carloads of steers, 
the salesman realized he hadn’t sized up his 
prospect with accuracy. 

Expose yourself to sales. Don’t dodge the 
issue. All the theories in sales-manuals won’t 
get you anywhere unless you get into the swim 
and make as big a splash as the other fellows. 

Don’t underrate your value. If you have 
a small opinion of yourself and belittle your 
ability, others will get the same idea. You 
are an important factor in your home town—a 
law-abiding, respectable citizen with an im- 
portant mission. Hold up your head and have 
the courage to look everybody in the eye. A 
life insurance salesman realizes his importance 
in promoting the welfare of others and he de- 
votes himself whole-heartedly to this service 
and casts fear to the winds. 

The prospect depends largely upon. your 
ideas. Use your best judgment to establish 
that underlying principle of sincere interested- 
ness in his need which will establish a bond of 
business relationship that will not only result 
in a sale, but retain his support. 

Life insurance will forever more be more 
easily sold than it was before the war, but the 
demands of the hour are for experts in all 
lines. To-day the prospect says “Show me” 
—and he must be shown. 





agent, Jamestown, N. Y.; W. B. Sheerin, 
Shenandoah, Pa.; E. A. Shogren, agent unat- 
tached, North Shore, Ill.: Bernard Guetle, 
agent unattached, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WITH THE PRUDENTIAL 





Several Promotions Announced 





MANY ADDITIONS TO OLD GUARD 





Thomas E. Pritchard Enters Class F, Sig- 
nifying Thirty Years of Service 

Thomas E. Pritchard, assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of the Stamford office of the 
Prudential, has completed during the past few 
weeks thirty years of continuous service with 
his company. He was made a member of 
Class F of the Prudential Old Guard on this 
account. Mr. Pritchard has been active in sell- 
ing group insurance and recently placed a large 
policy. 

Assistant Superintendent A. W. Clevenger 
of Oakland, Cal., has recently been admitted to 
Class E, having served the Prudential for 
twenty-five years. Others admitted to that class 
were Superintendent M. H. Wessell of York, 
Pa., and W. H. Aves, superintendent at Hali- 
fax. The latter was given a dinner at the 
Halifax hotel in honor of the occasion by the 
company. Assistant Secretary F. A. C. Baker 
and Division Manager C. G. Lanning repre- 
sented the home office. 

Class D membership has recently been in- 
creased by the admission of Superintendent 
Joseph Preston of Spokane, Wash., Walter C. 
Clark of Portland, Ore., Lewis R. James of 
Zanesville, Ohio, Nathan Burrill of Portland, 
Me., and John W. Carter of Joliet, Ill. 

Arthur R. Cuthbertson, assistant superin- 
tendent at Saginaw, Mich. and Edward H. 
Krebe of Pottsville, Pa., have both been recently 
admitted to Class C of the Prudential Old 
Guard, having completed fifteen years of con- 
tinuous service. Mr. Cuthbertson has spent his 
entire service at the Saginaw agency and has 
been very successful in holding the agency 
staff there together. 

Agent Val J. Percy, Rock Island, I1].; Arlie 
Flarity, Kenosha, Wis., and Henry Drill, also 
of Kenosha, have been advanced to Class “B” 
membership in the Prudential Old Guard. 

The following were recently admitted to 
membership in Class “A” of the Prudential 
Old Guard: Agent Henry Baumchen, Spencer, 
Towa; Agent Benjamin F. Cecil, Peoria, IIl., 
and Agent Arthur M. Kegel, Milwaukee 2, 
Wis. 

A number of promotions have been made 
from the agents’ ranks to the position of assist- 
ant superintendent. Among them were the 
following: Cary Moss, Mt. Vernon; E. W. 
Gray, Parsons; Neil L. Knau, Kansas City; 
R. J. Miller, Philadelphia; William F. Gutwein, 
Dayton, Ohio; Frederick T. Barton, Kewanee; 
Frank R. Prall, Salt Lake City; W. H. Schwin, 
Portland; Roy Wells, Los Angeles. 

Among the leaders of the Prudential agency 
staff is W. H. Shirk of Lebanon, Pa., which is 
leading Division K. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
The capital stock of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia should be shown as $1,200,- 
000 on page 39 of the Life Insurance Policy- 
holders Pocket Index for 1921. 











JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 





Many Promotions From Agency 
Ranks Announced 





J. C. REDFEARN 27 YEARS WITH CO. 





Superintendent Green Recipient of Bouquet 
of Roses 


The following have been promoted from 
agency ranks to assistants in the district of 
their service: Ralph E. McAuliffe, Detroit 2; 
Bishara M. Mansur, Baltimore; Leon Blum, 
Chicago 1; Edward F. Boland, Amsterdam 
(Gloversville detached); Donald J. Knapp, 
Syracuse; Otto W. Faust, Pittsburgh 1; Chas. 
Grimaldi, Staten Island; Anthony F. Kobiella, 
Detroit 2; William M. Finkbeimer, Philadel- 
phia 3. 

Promoted and transferred: John H. Scan- 
lon, from agent at Detroit 1 to assistant super- 
intendent at Detroit 2; Edward B. Chalinski, 
from agent at Detroit 1 to assistant superin- 
tendent at Detroit 3; George W. Harris, from 
agent at Chicago 55 to assistant superintendent 
at Detroit 2; Otto K. Haid, from agent at 
Elizabeth to assistant superintendent at Stam- 
ford, Conn. (White Plains detached). 

Assistants transferred: William J. Rob- 
erts, from Detroit 1 to Detroit 2; Frank C. 
Meyers and Edward F. Nowak, from Detroit 
1 to Detroit 3; Isidore J. Spira, from Spring- 
field to Schenectady; Louis Schwab, from Am- 
sterdam to Syracuse (Binghamton detached) ; 
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Michael Gavigan, from Syracuse proper to 
Binghamton (detached); John J. Gavigan, 
from Syracuse proper to Oswego (detached). 

Other changes are: Andrew Dennehy, from 
cashier to Taunton to same capacity at De- 
troit 2; John L, Foley, from clerk to cashier 
at Taunton; Berkeley W. Mossman, from ap- 
plication inspector at Detroit I to transfer in- 
spector at the Greater New York transfer 
agency; John J. Mahoney, from assistant cash- 
ier at Detroit 1 to cashier at Detroit 3. 

James C. Redfearn, superintendent of the 
Haverhill district, although for some time ill 
at his home, has been remembered in several 
ways the past few days, the occasion being the 
rounding out of twenty-seven years with the 
Hancock organization. He was particularly 
pleased with a cluster of twenty-seven carna- 
tions which a delegation of his staff brought to 
his home. 

Roland Hayes, a colored singer with a charm- 
ing tenor voice, is making a mark in England, 
having been presented a diamond pin by King 
George as a reward for the singing of a num- 
ber of “spiritual” songs to the Royal Family 
in Buckingham Palace. Incidentally the King 
told Hayes that he found the negro hymns far 
different from what the English people had 
been led to believe was characteristic of the 
race. Hayes was for many years a messenger 
in the home office, but left to develop his voice. 

Roses and anniversaries seem to be running 
hand in hand these days. One recipient was 
Superintendent Green of the Pawtucket agency, 
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who received a huge bouquet of roses on the 
occasion of the twentieth anniversary of his 
service as a superintendent, contributed and 
placed on his desk by members of the office and 
field force. Another man who is treasuring 
the petals of a large display of flowers is James 
Sykes, a worker in the Lowell district, the oc- 
casion being his seventy-eighth birthday, and 
the speechmaker being Assistant Murray. 

One note of regret was sounded the past 
month, when George L. Fitch, for many years 
librarian at the home office, passed away at his 
home in Newton, Mass., in the eighty-third year 
of his useful life. For a long time Mr, Fitch 
had been a semi-invalid, but he bore up well 
under his troubles and his keen sense of humor 
never left him. 

The contest for new business between the 
married men and the single men of the staff of 
Assistant Superintendent J. J. Surprenant of 
Torrington, Conn., in the Waterville agency, 
which has been waging back and forth for 
several weeks, will come to an end on Saturday, 
June 18. The single men are led by Agent 
Cunningham and the married men are captained 
by Agent Kelley. The losers are to treat the 
winners to a dinner at the Conley Inn, Tor- 
rington. 


—The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company will 
hold its annual agency convention at its home office in 
Los Angeles, July 6-8. The meeting will be given 
over wholly to the discussion 8f various agency prob- 
lems, no set program having been arranged. 
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A NEW SALESMANSHIP GUIDE 


The author is an expert and successful general 
agent for one of the most conservative and best 
life insurance companies and in this work pre- 


Actual Experiences in Selling Life Insurance 


He, With characteristic originality of style, explains the | 
REASONS FOR AND PSYCHOLOGY ‘OF VA- | 
RIOUS METHODS OF APPROACH, CLOSING, | 
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THE ART OF SELLING |. A Thousand and One Hints 


A Practical Hand Book for the Use of Insurance 
and Other Salesmen 


By JOHN S. TUNMORE 


TO AGENTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


W. Meador, Jr. 


This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
| should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 
industrial life insurance. 


Price per copy, cloth bound, $1.00 


Special prices quoted on large quantities. 
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WHO’S YOUR FRIEND 





Local Life Insurance Agent Wants to 
Help You 





HE CAN BE TRUSTED 





Tell Him Your Financial Troubles and Let 
Him Advise You 


Listen here! 

A fellow is measured by his friends. Also, 
be it known, there are folks to whom you can 
cling and those from whom you'd better flee 
with the speed of an American ace in a high- 
power bi-plane. 

IT never thought of a pawn-dealer as a man 
who was happiest when he was doing me a 
good turn. I someway figure that he wants 
to skin me. 

I never feel overly cheerful toward tax-asses- 
sors and I have grown to hate every fellow 
who makes his living by urging me to put my 
hard-earned money into oil stock—which is 
positively going up in ten days. I feel sure it 
is going to go up—blow up! 

Who’s your friend, comrade? 

Well, I feel certain that your minister wants 
to be. I feel just as sure that your local life 
insurance agent wants to be. 


You Have To UNLOAD oN SOMEBODY 


Somebody has to hear your tale of woe— 
somebody has to listen to mine. Every man 
living—whether he lives in a cottage that looks 
like every one on the same block or gets his 
breakfast served from silver platters as he sits 
in a heavy leather chair—has his money trou- 
bles. I know fellows who used to tell them to 
bar-keepers; I have seen them break the hearts 
of wives and mothers as they told of money 
crashes. Many a little woman has heard the 
story by the lamp-light. But the wise man 
selects a hearer who can give him worthwhile 
advice. 

Was it Socrates or Mary Pickford who said 
that a fool and his money are soon parted? 
Whoever it was, should have added: “And 
they rarely ever meet this side of Eternity’s 
shore.” 

You have to unload on somebody. 

Frankly, I think that somebody should be 
your trusted life insurance man. _ 

How can I unload? 

Tell him your income, prospects, obligations. 
Perhaps, you are a man who should prepare 
for the education of your children—he will 
know how to get you a fund of money due at 
any given time. Perhaps, you are high-tension 
and are earning a great heap of gold—but be- 
ing high tension, you may snap when it comes 
your time to pass. Perhaps, he will show you 
how straight-life would be your one best in- 
vestment. Maybe you come from long-lived 
folks—I did—and you will want a monthly in- 
come to begin at sixty—or even seventy. 

T am a literary man—and far removed from 
a business genius. But no life insurance agent 
who ever talked to me has ever tried to fool 
me. Their prosperity depends upon giving 
service; their service is financial advice. If 
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one should fool me, I would straightway tell 
my neighbor. I and others like me could soon 
put him out of business. He is no fool. He 
knows that he must give me a policy that will 
make and keep me happy. He wants me to be 
so satisfied that I become a booster for him 
and his company. 


I INSuRED Our BasBy 


A little over a year and a half ago our third 
little one came. I went to a local life insur- 
ance agent. I told him that my older children 
carried life insurance. I asked him if it would 
be foolish to insure little “Tink” (as we lov- 
ingly call her). 

I put it up to him. I write and talk for my 
living. He sells insurance for his. He con- 
vinced me that the little girl would be glad to 
know a little education fund had been started 
for her. It would mean only the smallest of 
pin money to keep it up. 

But if it is good for a helpless babe, what 
about a wife? Sure, she is intelligent and 
probably is endowed with money-making 
powers. But—so I questioned—how shielded 
and apart they are kept from the grind of the 
workaday office or shop or store which we 
men know. 


Anp He Totp Me—— 


I put it up to my trusted insurance agent 
friend. 

“Can I fix things so that I can feel safe in 
the realization that the one who has shared 
everything with me will be protected if I 
should be caught in a wreck or be caught by 
the fangs of some epidemic?” 

He smiled quietly and then he began: 

“You value your wife—your mate. I have 
heard you say that she was gifted and loyal 
and industrious. But what if she. suddenly 
found you snatched up into Eternity? She has 
known little of the value of money and she 
suddenly finds herself in possession of thou- 
sands. How do you know but what she would 
be the prey of gambling brokers—or get-rich- 
quick sharks—or any of the huge army of 
those who prey upon innocence?” 

I nodded. He was getting right at the heart 
of my worry. 

“You can take out a policy that will mean 
that she receives, say, fifty dollars a month as 
long as she lives—or a hundred—or whatever 
you can afford to carry now. No oil stock 
hound can beat her out of five thousand by the 
lure of fabulous earnings. She has her in- 
come—but no accumulation of thousands 
about which she knows so little. She will not 
have to depend upon anybody’s advice about 
buying bonds or stocks or real estate. She 
will have an assured and insured income for 
life.” 

Back To Bep-RocKk 

I hope this will find its way into the hands 
of honest, forward-going clerks and day- 
laborers and prosperous farmers and all that 
honorable host—the folks to whom money 
comes with a real honest struggle—the price of 
hard work. We are largely made by our choice 
of friends. One friend of mine criticized me 
—and out of that criticism I became three 
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times the man I had been. Another man- 
friend warned me—and out of that warning I 
was able to save hundreds of dollars that 
would have gone “to pot.” Another friend en- 
couraged me and I went out on the Great 
Highway determined to register just as fine a 
record as possible. I can’t depend upon every- 
body. This is a selfish world—a thoughtless, 
frivolous, pleasure-seeking world. But hear 
me: 

I can depend upon my minister. He wants 
to see that I value truth aright. 

I can depend upon a real neighbor. He 
wants to help me through. 

I can depend upon my physician. He wants 
me to remain at my physical best. 

I can depend upon my life insurance agent. 
Depending upon him I propose to tell him all 
about my desires, my finances, my struggle, my 
family, my future prospects. And having 
placed data in his hands, I propose to demand 
of him in return a clean-cut judgment on the 
amount of insurance I shall take out, the kind 
of policy, at what period of time I shall meet 
this new obligation, the number of members 
of my home who should carry a policy and 
the amount that it should be, for he knows my 
earning power. 

Depending upon my insurance friend, I pro- 
pose to aid him as occasion presents itself. I 
will help him to save Old Age from want and 
dependency and broken pride. I propose to 
aid him in pointing out to youth how in finances 
as we sow, we reap. I propose to assist him 
without any thought of gain, because he is 
rendering to me and to all a glorious service. 
He is making it possible for all wise virgins 
and their brothers and fathers to have years of 
wonderful peace and calm—years that would 
have been otherwise black with want and 
misery. 


First Denver Life Insurance Course Ends 

The first term of the Life Insurance Sales- 
manship School, inaugurated by the University 
of Denver ‘in March, closed June 3, and has 
established a new epoch in the training of in- 
surance salesmen throughout the West. 

A total of fifty-four students were enrolled 
in the various classes, and more than ninety 
per cent of those taking the full course will re- 
ceive certificates of graduation. Some of the 
students were unable for various reasons to 
take the entire course during the first term, 
and will be entitled to certificates later in the 
year when they have completed the work. 

The student body is of especially high grade, 
and although the course consists of two hun- 
dred hours of class work involving many more 
hours of preparation, the class actually wrote, 
for the first ten weeks of the course, over a 
billion dollars of new business. This work of 
actual production is an evidence of how prac- 
tical the course is. All students were obliged 
to take an agency with the company of their 
choice when beginning the course in order that 
they may have an opportunity to do actual work 
in the field. This plan has proven eminently 
successful, as the amount of business reported 
will indicate. 






NORTHWEST CONGRESS PROGRAM 


Two-Day Session Will Include Special 
Returns from Jersey City 


One of the attractions at the Northwest Con- 
gress of Life Underwriters, to be held July 
I and 2 at Madison, Wis., will be a special wire 
from Jersey City keeping tab on the World’s 
Championship Boxing Match. 

Other attractions will be talks by Orville 
Thorp, president of the National Association 
Life Underwriters; Platt Whitman, Insurance 
Commissioner of Wisconsin, and. Charles W. 
Scovel of Pittsburgh. 

The completed program is as follows: 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


Registration. 

Call to order by President A. C. Larson, State man- 
ager Central Life. 

Singing.—Led by Prof. E. E. 
music and chief of the Bureau of Community De- 
velopment, University of Wisconsin. 

Address of Welcome.—Hon. John J. Blaine, Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin. 

Response.—By Heartman of Des Moines, Iowa man- 
ager Equitable Life of New York. 

Address.—Hon Platt Whitman, 
and Commissioner. 

Presiding.—G. W. F. Mocre of Sioux Falls, 
ager Security Mutaul Life. 

“Association Plans.”—Orville ‘Thorp of Dallas, 
president National Association Life Underwriters. 

Luncheon. 


Gordon, professor of 


Wisconsin Insur- 


man- 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
Presiding, A. F. Colwell of Fargo, manager North 
Dakota Agency Union Central Life. 
Singing.—Led by Prof. E. B. Gordon. 
“The Sales Wéman.”—Miss Edith Brant of Min- 
neapolis, Equitable Life of New York. 
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“Methods of Approach.’—John L. Shuff of Cin- 
cinnati, manager home office agency Union Central 
Life. 

Presiding.—A. QO. Eliason of St. Paul, State man- 
ager Minnesota Mutual Life. 

“Industrial Insurance, the Educator.’”—A. X. 
Schmitt of Chicago, superintendent Prudential Life. 

“Estate Hazards.”—Orville Thorp of Dallas, presi- 
dent National Association Life Underwriters. 


FRIDAY EVENING 
Buffet luncheon and vaudeville, Monona Assembly 
grounds. Fun and pep from the ginger jar every 
minute. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


Presiding.—F. H. Scofield of La Crosse, agency 
supervisor New York Life. 

Singing—Led by Prof. E. B. Gordon. 

“Making Advertising Help the Agent.”—Prof. E. 
H. Gardner, professor of business administration, 
University of Wisconsin. 

“The Field Work on an Engineering Basis.’”’—Man- 
sur B. Oakes of Indianapolis, president Research and 
Review Service. 

“Building a City Agency.”—Clifford L. 
of Milwaukee, manager home office agency 
western Mutual. 

“Future of the Life Insurance Man.’’—O. E. Seiler 
of Minneapolis, manager Phenix Mutual Life. 

Luncheon, 


McMillen 
North- 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

Presiding, James Bailey of Kenosha, general agent 
Massachusetts Mutual. 

“Producing Prospects and Closing Business.”— 
Darby A. Day of Chicago, Chicago manager Mutual 
Life. 

“Income Insurance.’”-—Charles W. Scovel of Pitts- 
burgh, ex-president National Association Life Under- 
writers. 

“Meeting Objections.’”—Sidney Foster of 
Moines, agency manager Royal Union Life. 

Business session. 

Adjournment. 


Des 


Thursday 


Chattanooga ‘Life Underwriters ‘Meet 


The regular meeting of the Chattanooga Life 
Underwriters Association was held at the Pat- 
ten hotel, Friday, June 3, with good attendance. 

The association, by vote, decided not to hold 
any further meetings until the first Friday in 
September. 

A resolution was passed tendering thanks to 
the Volunteer State Life Insurance Company 
for the luncheon given to the local under- 
writers and delegates to the Sales Congress 
held in Chattanooga on May 20. 

The speaker of the day was E. Y. Chapin, 
president of the American Trust and Banking 
Company of Chattanooga, who discussed the 
handling of estates by trust companies. Mr. 
Chapin said, among other things, that an ob- 
jection to a fixed income policy was that bene- 
ficiaries found living conditions higher and 
more costly during some years than others, and 
therefore he advocated the leaving of proceeds 
of a life policy to a trust company, rather than 
having same payable in instalments. 


Philadelphia Agent Honored 


Thomas L. Fansler, in the Philadelphia gen- 
eral agency of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
of Milwaukee, was given a dinner by his asso- 
ciates last week, in honor of his accomplish- 
ment in being the largest producer of the 
agency during 1920. 

. 

—Insurance policies graduated from $500 to $1000, 
according to length of service, were presented to the 
employees of the Hoboken Land and Improvement 
Company of Hoboken at a dinner given by the board 
of directors at Hoboken. 
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out Illinois. 


Our System: 
All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 


residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 


Premiums: 


contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of ano 
weeks of this year. 


Supt. from the time he starts. 


ance companies in the U. S. for some years. 
months, 


Increase in Assets 


and work for “he Globe. Apply, 


431 S. Dearborn St., 








HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 

industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 

Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 

The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 

within the ‘‘forty mile limit”? reached by and through suburban transpore 

tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight’’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
*¢Claims Paid on Sight.”’ 


 & iven with or without lapses being charged 
vga ther company earned "$4,000 the first 80 


Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 


Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insure 
- This year for- the first six 


Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 
T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’l Mer. 





THE EUREKA LIFE INSURAN€E COMPANY 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President 
H. LEISHEAR, Jr.» Sec’y & Treas. 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Vice-President 
J. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medical Director 











Under the latter 





FOR FOLDER 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 








Participatin 
Real Estate 














SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY 


Wecan use ee high= rade stock and bond salesmen to sell our 6% 
referr 
onds, and our 5% Farm Mortgage Bonds. 


GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES COMPANY 
Gary Theatre Building, 


Stock, our 6% Improved Calumet District 


Write for Particulars. 


Gary, Indiana. 
Wilbur Wynant, President. 
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Sorel Group Suspend Payment 

The Sorel group of Dutch companies has 
suspended payment, according to advices re- 
ceived in New York last week. The companies 
had accepted some reinsurance on New York 
marine risks, and still had contracts with the 
American Merchant Marine and the Washing- 
ton Marine. The reinsurance had been placed 
by Robert Toe Laer. 

The failure of the Dutch companies will not 
affect the financial statements of any Ameri- 
can companies, as they were unadmitted, and 
therefore reinsurance placed with them was 
given no credit on statement blanks of Ameri- 
can companies. 


HOW MANY CAN YOU ANSWER? 


Questionnaire for Fire Insurance Men That 
Know Their Business 

So much interest has been aroused by Mr. 
Edison’s now famous set of seventy-six ques- 
tions that THe Spectator has felt itself con- 
strained to prepare a little questionnaire of its 
own. The following have been especially pre- 
pared to enable fire insurance men to test their 
knowledge upon questions that they may be 
called upon to answer in their business almost 
any day: 

What is the difference, if any, between a broker and 
an agent? 

State briefly the hazards of a brush factory? 

What is the difference between a “‘builder’s risk’ 
and a “mechanic’s privilege’? 

What is cage construction? 

Which is the more hazardous, calcium carbide or 
calcium chloride? 

How are cancellations of policies effected? 

Who furnishes the capital of an insurance company? 
Is it an asset or a liability? 

What is a carding machine? 

What is carroting? 

What floor of a building is the second loft? 

What is nitro-cellulose? What is cellulose? 

What is meant by a central station? 

What is a chattel mortgage? 

How does a check valve operate? 

Name several coal tar derivatives? 

What is consequential damage in the writing of 
In cold storage? 


A gate valve? 


garment workers? 

What is Zapupe? 

What is Sorghum? 

Explain the contribution feature of 
clause. 

What causes fires in cotton mills? 

In shoe factories, what is the danger from cutting- 
board scrapings? 

What is meant by a water main with a dead end? 

State briefly the hazard of dip tanks? 

Explain the distribution clause. 

Explain the principle of a sprinkler dry valve. A 
dry valve accelerator. 

What is a Siamese connection? 

What was the fire loss in United States and Canada 
last year? 

What is abandonment within the meaning of a fire 
insurance policy? 

What is an “accommodation line”? 

What are accrued charges? 

Define acetate. What fire hazard? 

What is acetone? What fire hazard? 

What is an affidavit risk? 

What is after damp or choke damp? 

What is an air-brush? 

Describe a thermostatic alarm. 

How does an alarm valve on-a sprinkler system 
operate? 

How is alizarine produced and how is it used? 

What is the fire hazard of metallic powders. 

State the principal fire hazards in the manufacture 
of aniline dyes. 


a mortgage 
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ACTUARIAL INSTITUTE MEETING 
George Graham of Central Life Again 
Heads Body 

George Graham of the Central States Life 
Insurance Company, St. Louis, was re-elected 
president of the American Institute of Actu- 
aries at the annual meeting at the Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, June 2 and 3. James Fairlie 
of the Mutual Life of Illinois, Springfield, was 
elected vice-president; George Patterson, Pe- 
oria Life Insurance Company, secretary, and 
B. J. Stookey, Illinois Life, Chicago, treasurer. 
Other officers appointed were E. R. Carter of 
the National Life of the U. S. A., librarian, 
and Dr. Donald F. Campbell, a consultant of 
Chicago, editor of the Institute Record. 

Two members of the board of governors 
elected to serve three years were Percy Evans 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, and J. 
Charles Rietz of the Midland Mutual Life of 
Columbus, O. 

The meeting was the twelfth annual session 
of the institute, and about 150 members were 
in attendance from various parts of the coun- 
try. A number of papers of valuable actuarial 
import were presented, among which were 
Pension Systems for Insurance Company 
Employees, H. L. Rietz; The Value of Per- 
sistency in Agency Building, P. C. H. Papps; 
Substandard Life Insurance, Arthur Coburn; 
Expectancy and Other Fallacies, L. A. Ander- 
son; Blood Pressure, J. E. Flanigan. 

In a paper discussing the value of per- 
sistency in agency building, Mr. Papps of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, showed, on the basis 
of three assumed scales of persistency, the 
amounts of insurance, which would be on the 
books of an agency after fifteen years’ work. 
Certain assumptions were made as to the 
amount of insurance written each year, and as 
to the general agent’s equities in such business. 
It was pointed out that the value of equities 
which he builds are greatly affected by the rate 
of persistency of his business. Tables were 
also given, based upon the different scales of 
persistency and five per cent interest, which 
may be used to value the present value of 
future equities. 

Arthur Coburn of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, in a paper on Substandard Life Insur- 
ance, said in part: 

A system of substandard business to be 
really successful must enable the agents of the 
company to deliver a large proportion of the 
business. Cash values if based on substandard 
mortality tables would be generally less than 
standard cash values. The advance in the age 
system is therefore not to be recommended, be- 
cause it results in excessive surrender values. 
If the period of extra premium payments 1s 
limited standard cash values can be granted to 
substandard lives. 

It is a mistake to attempt greater refinement 
in handling substandard husiness than is used 
in the standard department. The adoption of 
a few substandard classes is advocated. 

The numerical rating system is recommended 
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hecause it is helpful in the selection of risks. 
Numerous limitations of the system are pointed 
out; for instance, it is shown that the favorable 
mortality of farmers is an offset to the un- 
favorable effect of overweight, but it is not an 
offset to true initial disease of the heart. 

An amendment to the constitution of the in- 
stitute was presented and referred to the board 
of governors, looking to adoption, and which 
provides that all members, after they have 
reached the age of seventy, and who have been 
members since the first annual meeting, be per- 
mitted to continue in membership without the 
payment of the regular institute fees. 

The amendment, it was said, was presented 
to apply particularly to the case of Dr. E. W. 
Hyde, a prominent member of the institute, 
author of several text-books on actuarial sub- 
jects, and formerly actuary for the Columbia 
Life -Insurance Company, who has presented 
his resignation as a member of the institute at 
the age of seventy-seven. 


Human Part in “The Art of Selling” 

Among the letters of commendation drawn 
forth by “The Art of Selling,” a new textbook 
published by The Spectator Company, by John 
S. Tunmore, general agent of the Provident 
Life and Trust of Philadelphia, is the follow- 
ing from Charles Jerome Edwards, manager 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, Brooklyn. Mr. Edwards says: 

I took your book home and read it carefully 
through. The last few pages I did not com- 
plete, but would like to sometime. It certainly 
has my appreciation and approval. 

What we want is more human understanding 
of our problems and less technical education, I 
sometimes think. Anyway, you certainly have 
the human part of it. 





Fackler & Fackler in New Quarters 

The firm of Fackler & Fackler, consulting 
actuaries (the members of which are David 
Parks Fackler, Edward B. Fackler and Wil- 
liam Breiby, all Fellows of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America), is now settled in larger 
quarters on the ninth floor at 35 Nassau street, 
New York city. To accommodate its larger 
office force and equipment the firm has felt the 
need of increased space for some time past, 
but was unable to procure it before now with- 
out leaving the building where the business 
(established in 1865 by D. P. Fackler) has been 
located for over twenty-four years. 


Head Off Lapses 
Don’t let the old lapse habit get started in 
your company again. Use our leaflet called 
“Caution to Policyholders” with your pre- 
mium notices. It will save you thousands of 
dollars of insurance. Sample, 6 cents. Send 
for it to-day. The Spectator Company, 133 

William street, New York city. 
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A FITTING TRIBUTE 


The largest volume of business 
written in any one month in the his= 
tory of The Lincoln Life was produced 
during May as a tribute to Manager 
and First Vice-President Arthur F. 
Hall, organizer and executive head of 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company. 





The zeal of The Lincoln Life agency force was redoubled 
during Hall Month in an effort to fittingly acknowledge 
the work of the man who has always held the ideal of 
service above every other purpose of The Lincoln Life. 


It is this ‘‘achieve through superior service’ ambition 
which makes it pay to— 


Cink uP(witn Tue (LINCOLN) 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Tis Name Indicates its Character” 
Fort Wayne, indiana 

















Lincoln Life Building 
Now More Than $175,000,000 in Force. 








Policies that promptly respond to 
the up-to-date needs of the public 
and proven field programs that result 
in larger incomes to agents make 
this an ideal company to represent. 
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1894 1921 


STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


OVER SEVENTEEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN SECURITIES 


Deposited with Auditor of State of 
Indiana for the Sole Protection of 
Policyholders. 


Haye SORA 
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Good Territory and Remunerative 
Contracts for Men Who Can “Do 
Things.” 

On Agency Matters Address 
CHAS. F. COFFIN, Vice-President 
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The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company was the 
pioneer in establishing rules to 
protect itself and its agents 
against evils which demoralized 
the business. 


THREE RULES 





For twenty-seven years it has offered a stringent Anti=Re= 
bate Rule. 


For twenty-three years it has observed a No=Brokerage 
Rule which prohibits the acceptance of business from, or the 
payment of commissions to, other than an agent of the com- 
pany. Exception only is made in the case of legitimate surplus 
business and then only from a licensed agent of another com- 
pany upon an anti-rebate agreement from him. 





For more than 
years it has ad- 
ent Civil Serv= 
provides that all 
general agencies 
from those al- 
with the com- 
wise qualified. 





twenty-eight 
hered toits pres- 


“\ ice Rule which 


appointments to 
shall be made 
ready connected 
pany and other- 


To the literal enforcement of these three rules is attributed, 
in large part, the success, high character and the loyalty of the 


agency force of 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














A NEW BOOK BY 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


THE PROSPEROUS AGENT 
Characteristics of the successful life insurance 


solicitor 
Per copy, card board, $1.00 Red cloth, $1.50 








OTHER BOOKS BY 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
1. What Life Insurance Is and What It 


Does 
Text book, or primer, dealing with the fundamental 
principles on which all sound life insurance rests. 
Price $1.50 
2. How to Sell Insurance 


Primarily for the guidance of inexperienced agents. 
Price $2.00 


3. The Art of Insurance Salesmanship* 
A series of practical hints on canvassing, to stimulate 
the thought of both experienced and inexperienced 
agents. 


*The third volume of this series will be published on or 
about January 1, 1922. 
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rights. 





Central Ohio 
General Agency 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 


an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 


Address 








“GIVING YOURSELF A CHANCE” 


An Appeal to Young Men to Start With 
Life Insurance 


By Wm. T. Nasa 

Many a young man starting out in life argues 
that he cannot afford life insurance. The 
answer is made in a brief, crisp leaflet by 
William T. Nash entitled “Giving Yourself a 
Chance,” just publishet by The Spectator 
Company. 

Mr. Nash presents in a forceful manner the 
facts that in practically every instance in 
which men have started in life poor, life in- 
surance has been the mainstay which gave 
these men their real opportunity to progress. 





Seventy Successful Years 


The year 1921 marks the seven- 
tieth anniversary of our incorpo- 
ration. Ever since 1851 this Com- 
pany has been furnishing unex- 
celled life insurance protection at 
a low net cost. The $728,000,000 
row in force shows that the public 
appreciates the perfect service and 
square dealing it has always re- 
ceived from the Massachusetts 
Mutual. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Ageacies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851. 


Insurance Sales Letters 


Open the way to real business—create a een 
realization of the value of adequate insurance and 
Prepare the way for a personal call to close the appli- 
cation. More than 400 salesmen are using Hull’s 
— creating letters for life, accident, partnership, 
Orporation and fire business. An insurance com- 
iy a ig: Pog Ey ae pleased — = as 

able to make effective use of them. e- 
quest »particulars—ask for folder 11A. 


WILLIAM S. HULL Madison, Conn. 
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Life insurance relieves young men of re- 
sponsibilities they can ill afford to bear in the 
great majority of cases. 

“Giving Yourself a Chance” will prove an 
effective argument for life insurance and 
should be freely used by agents in soliciting 
new business. It is a builder of new prospects. 

“Giving Yourself a Chance” is an eight-page 
folder, printed in two colors and sells for 15 
cents per copy. Quantity orders will be filled 
at the following schedule: 50 copies, $2.50; 
100 copies, $4; 500 copies, $15; 1000 copies, 
$25; 5000 copies, $100; 10,000 copies, $180. 

This leaflet should be ordered from The 
Spectator Company. 


New York Life Underwriters to Elect 

The Life Underwriters Association of New 
York will hold its regular meeting in the 
rooms of the Merchants’ Association at noon, 
Tuesday, June 14. The election of officers will 
occur at this time. The candidate of the 
nominating committee for the presidency will 
be Sheppard Homans of Prosser and Homans, 
agents of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of America, and it is expected that his 
election will be unanimous. 


Survey of Life Insurance Conditions 


(Continued from page 4) 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 
Conditions in our territory bad at present, but 

likely to improve soon. Lapses have increased from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. New business has fallen 
off, but seems to be picking up again now. The 
volume of business written over the first five months 
of 1920 by us has decreased about fifteen per cent. 
In regard to the question as to whether the business 
is returning to the 1914 level, I would say that it is. 
We hardly expect the 1921 business to equal that of 
last year. 

P. H. Hartrwancer, President, 

Carolina Life Insurance Company. 


[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 

Your questionnaire regarding life insurance busi- 
ness conditions received. The territory of our com- 
pany is back to about the level of 1919. Lapses have 
increased considerably. As compared with 1920 there 
has been a considerable falling off in new business, 
the ratio being about fifteen per cent over the first 
five months. We do not think business is returning 
to the 1914 level, and in fact hope to equal our writ- 
ings of last year before the close of this year. 

Joun T. Baxter, President, 

Northwestern National Life Insurance Company. 
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{To the Editor of THE Spectator] 


Replying to yours of the 1st instant, I would say 
that conditions are bad, but new business comes fairly. 
Lapses are about as usual with no marked falling off 
in new business. The company wrote $288,194 during 
the first two months of 1920 and $212,500 in the same 
period during 1921. We expect, however, to write 
about the same volume of business as last year. 

Joun W. Draco, Secretary, 
Western Reserve Life Insurance Company. 


[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 


We have your favor of the Ist instant, addressed 
to Vice-President Passmore. We believe that con- 
ditions are improving, though this is more marked in 
the North and West than in the South. The company’s 
lapses have increased somewhat, and there has been 
a decline in the production of new “paid-for” business, 
which, however, with this company is greater than any 
former year except 1919 and 1920. 

During the first five months of this year the “‘paid- 
for’? new business totaled $60,323,881, which is $23,- 
755,592 less than during the same period of 1920. It 
is, however, more than one million larger than the 
product for the last five months of 1920, with which 
we think it may fairly be compared. We have every 
reason to believe that the business of the concluding 
months of 1920 will be equaled or exceeded this year. 

F. Y. Farricues, Mathematician, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


[To the Editor of THE Spectator] 


Conditions in the territory covered by the Guaranty 
Life are fair. Our lapse rate has been affected but 
very little. New business has not fallen off with us 
and in fact shows an increase of ten per cent for the 
first five months of 1921 over the similar period of 
1920. Our company expects to write as much business 
this year as it did last. 

L. J. DoucHeErty, 
Secretary and General Manager, 
Guaranty Life Insurance Company. 











Our system of individual ac- 


counting is distinct from any 
plan of life insurance on the 
market. Its justice makes an 
immediate and forceful appeal to 
the prospect. The accumulation 
of funds over the mortuary and 
expense accounts is another orig- 
inal and striking feature. We 
offer you the opportunity to make 
a connection which will give you 
every possible advantage in point 
of attractive goods. 


Guaranteed Equity 
Life Company 
W. W. KREAMER, Pres. 
127 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE WELD 


“Under the spreading chestnut tree, the village smithy stands 
The smith, a mighty man is he, with large and sinewy hands.”’ 


Before the smith lie two pieces of iron, to be 
welded into one. Heated white, cleansed with 
a flux of sand, he places them together and 
vigorously assaults them with his hammer. 
The harder he hammers, the firmer the weld; 
finally it has become the strongest point in 
the mass. 
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REINSURANCE isa weld. Insurer and Re- 
insurer, side by side on the risk, their relation 
clearly defined and free from misunderstand- 
ing— then the pounding of losses upon this 
weld serve but to make the union firmer. 










It is this welding which has made Insurance 
the safest man-made institution in the world. 
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Employers Indemnity 
Corporation 
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E. G. Trimble, President Chester Newman, Vice Pres. & Treas. 
New York KANSAS ‘CITY Chicago 
RALPH NEWMAN, Mgr. Insurance Building JACK WOODHEAD, Msgr. 
35 Nassau St. Insurance Exchange 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 








NEW DETROIT COMPANY 


The Title, Guaranty and Casualty 
Company of America Organizing 


PROMINENT BUSINESS MEN INTER- 


ESTED 


Authorized Capital $500,000, With Author- 
ized Surplus of Like Amount 


A. J. W. Greig is president of the new com- 
pany located in Detroit entitled the Title, 
Guaranty and Casualty Company of America, 
which is now in process of organization. Other 
officers chosen are as follows: Vice-presi- 
dents, George A. Curry and S. C. Smith; sec- 
retary, F. J. Noonan; medical director, Dr. 
C. C. Varden; general counsel, M. F. Mac- 
Donald. The authorized capital of the com- 
pany is $500,000, and its authorized surplus is 
a like amount. The offices are located at 431 
Griswold street. 

The Title, Guaranty and Casualty Company 
of America will be authorized to write casualty, 
burglary, automobile, fidelity and surety, lia- 
bility and other classes, in various forms. 

The directors chosen for the company, to- 
gether with their business connections, are as 
follows: 

A. J. W. Greig, president, Detroit, Mich., formerly 
secretary Century Insurance Company, Limited, and 
general manager Empire Sickness Accident and Gen- 
eral Assurance Association, Limited; Geo. A. Curry, 
Ironwood, Mich., president Bessemer Ore Company; 
Robert F. Sloan, Charlevoix, Mich., president Charle- 
voix Abstract and Engineering Company and Peoples 
State Savings Bank, East Jordan, Mich.; H. W. 
Jones, Chicago, Ill., retired publisher; H. Silverman, 
Detroit, Mich., builder and general contractor; Royal 
A. Hawley, Ionia, Mich., attorney-at-law, director 
State Savings Bank, Ionia; F. S. Taylor, Pickford, 
Mich., merchant and bank director; Archibald Gibbs, 
Traverse City, Mich., lumber and forest products; 
William T. Hoey, Alpena, Mich., vice-president Al- 
pena National Bank, owner Western Cedar & Lumber 
Company, vice-president Canadian Tie & Lumber Com- 
pany of Toronto, Canada, director Alfsen & Co., 
bank, Lachine, Mich., direstor Posen State Bank; 
Thomas D. Tracy, L’Anse, Mich., president Baraga 
County National Bank; A. A Wheat, Petoskey, Mich., 
treasurer Northern Michigan Pulp Company; S. B. 
Ardis, Grand Haven, Mich., president American Brass 
Novelty Company; A. A. Conrad, Iron Mountain, 
Mich., cashier American Security Bank; W. J. Ardis, 
Lake City, Mich., merchant; Hans Everson, Ironwood, 
Mich., capitalist; N. J. Brodeur, Hancock, Mich., real 
estate-insurance; Richard Qvale, Gwinn, Mich., mer- 
chant, 

Mr. Greig, formerly of Toronto, who has an M.A, 
degree of Aberdeen University, and Bachelor of Laws. 
Edinburgh University, Scotland, has had twenty-five 
years’ experience in all classes of casualty insurance, 
both in Scotland and in the United States, and has a 
wide knowledge of such business and its possibilities. 
He was formerly general manager of the Empire 
Accident and Sickness Association of London, Eng., 
which was merged in another corporation, the com- 
Pany being bought at a premium. 

It is announced that the stockholders of the new 
company will all be on the basis of absolute equality, 
no one receiving a dollar’s worth of stock for any 
other consideration except cash, each share being 
issued for money only. No organizer, director or 
employee of the company, or anyone else, can secure 
Stock except on these terms, and assurance is given 
that there will be no favoritism nor manipulation. 
The funds of the company will be invested in first 
mortgages and improved real estate worth double the 
loan theron, or bonds secured thereby; municipal, 
country, State or United States bonds, and is such 
that the compay will begin business with a large body 
of stockholders who will be influential in supplying 
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STATE WINS FOUR SUITS 


Commissioner Phillips of New York Upheld 
in Despository Bond Cases 

Former Supreme Court Justice Alden 
Chester, official referee, to whom was referred 
four important actions brought by Jesse S. 
Phillips, State Superintendent of Insurance, on 
depository bonds issued by the National 
Surety Company of New York, the Maryland 
Casualty Company and the United States Fi- 
delity and Guaranty Company of Baltimore, Md., 
has filed decisions sustaining the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance in all four suits and render- 
ing judgments in favor of the Superintendent 
against the surety companies in the sum of 
$300,000 plus interest and costs. A counter 
claim made by the National Surety Company 
against the Superintendent of Insurance to re- 
cover $77,414.41, which it had paid on account 
of one of its depository bonds is dismissed 
with costs to the Superintendent. 

Edward R. O’Malley of Buffalo, N. Y., 
former attorney-general, was the attorney for 
the Superintendent of Insurance and tried the 
cases, having been assisted by John H. Corwin 
of New York city and Michael D. Reilly of 
Albany as counsel. The actions were brought 
by Superintendent Phillips in October, 1919, 
on four depository bonds given by the surety 
companies to secure deposits made by the 
Seneca Fire Insurance Company and the New 
York National Insurance Company, two fire 
insurance companies of Buffalo, N. Y., with 
the North Penn Bank of Philadelphia. After 
considerable delay, caused largely by the de- 
fendants, the trial of the actions commenced 
before Judge Chester in November, 1920, and 
continued for four weeks. 

The suits were opposed by the surety com- 
panies. The failure of the surety companies 
to pay their depository bonds precipitated 
sudden failure upon the two insurance com- 
panies which had deposits in the defunct bank. 
P. C. Dugan of Albany tried the cases for the 
National Surety Company under the super- 
vision of Mr. Griffen, counsel and vice-presi- 
dent of the National Surety Company; Parsons 
& McClung represented the Maryland Casualty 
Company, and Ainsworth, Carlisle, Sullivan & 
Archibald the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company. 


Struck by Fellow Employee, Claim Upheld 
By a majority vote the Utah Industrial Com- 
mission has decided that the widow of an em- 








business to the company. Stress is laid upon the 
compulsory compensation laws of various States, 
which, with a demand for other lines of casualty and 
surety business, renders the supply of insurance in 
United States companies inadequate. 

Assurance is given by the management that the 
books and records of the company are always open to 
examination by anyone having an interest in its 
affairs, and, of course, the company will be con- 
stantly subject to examination by State insurance 
officials. 
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ployee who is willfully struck by a fellow- 
worker and dies as a result of his injuries is 
entitled to workmen’s compensation. Frank 
Como was working in the shafts of the Spring 
Canyon Coal Company when John Avostino, 
another miner, who was later adjudged insane, 
hit him on the head with a shovel. Commis- 
sioner McShane held that Como’s death did 
not “arise out of and in the course of his em- 
ployment.” He said there was no evidence to 
show that the man was killed because of his 
employment. A majority of the commission 
did not agree with him and compensation was 
allowed. 


WOLVERINE TO INCREASE CAPITAL 
Will Become $1,000,000 Company 

Directors of the Wolverine Fire of Lansing, 
Mich., have decided to increase the capital of 
that company by $800.000, which added to the 
present capital of $200,000, will make a total 
capital of $1,00,000. The company will branch 
out into the reinsurance field and also increase 
its direct writing facilities. The company also 
proposes the erection of a new office building 
to house both the Wolverine and the Michigan 
Employers Liability at an estimated cost of 
$150,000. 


Increase of Continental Capital 

The Continental Casualty Company, through 
its president, H. G. B. Alexander, announces 
an increase of $300,000 in capital stock, the 
company having therefore at present a capital 
of $1,000,000. This was accomplished by a 
stock dividend of $100,000 and the sale of $200,- 
000 additional stock. The sale was at three 
times par and was entirely subscribed for by 
present stockholders and field and office staff. 
The sale was disposed of in seventeen days. 

Along with the sale of stock $400,000 was 
put into surplus so that the capital and surplus 
now exceed $1,750,000. 

During the year 1920 the Continental wrote, 
in all lines, premiums aggregating $12,359,- 
609.43 and production of business for the first 
five months of this year as compared with the 
same period last year shows an increase of 
practically eighty-five per cent. 


—The Central Casualty Underwriters of Chicago, 
for which a receiver was appointed this year, had 
previously been known as the Illinois Automobile In- 
surance Association. 

—The Texas State Fire Insurance Commission has 
awarded to the town of Alice, Texas, the maximum 
credit of fifteen per cent on account of good fire 
record for the past three years. The loss ratio was 
141, 

—-A recently published paragraph in THe Spec- 
TATOR told of the exhibit made by the Insurance 
Society of New York in a window at 105 William 
street. This brought out the comment from a man 
who states that he has for many years known of this 
society, but that no member has ever solicited him to 


join the society. This would indicate that the society 


has not yet exhausted the sources of new members, 
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$ $ $ 3 $ $ % Y % 
#itna Casualty and Surety, Hartford.. 10,426,995 11,224,909 ...... 797,914 422,368  —375,546 vw) | —615,546 50.8 56.9 —7.8 
tna Life, Hartford............000. 24,170,406 23, ‘470, 578 COOS28 2556 995,223 1,695,051 500,000 +125,000 +1,070, 051 48.4 48.7 +2.9 
American Auto, St. Louis............ 2,803,312 2'949,204 ees 145,892 53,342 —92,550 h—213,000 _.......... +120, 450 56.1 49.1 —5.2 
American Casualty, Reading........ 895,949 975,087 ...... 79,138 97,060 +17,92 SO000 ness —32,078 54.7 54.1 —8.8 
American Indemnity, Galveston...... 1,041,52 BAGSO8S we sss 127, 461 115, 863 cos | Us |: Sey eer —11,598 60.6 51.6 —12.2 
American National, Galveston....... 460,153 397 ,489 BECGl- nce ethers © ui, a ee +62,664 46.9 39.5 +13.6 
American Reinsurance, Philadelphia. . 1,051,487 eye ee 206,382 68,715 —137,667 25,000 —130,256 —32,411 68.5 51.2 —19.7 
Bankers Accident, Des Moines....... 52,870 568,068 ...... 15,197 13,624 —1,57 E2000. ews ete —13,573 48.7 54.0 —2.7 
Bankers Automobile, TABCON <0: 197,802 262,059 os 64, ,257 6,854 —37,403 8,652 —4,365 —41,690 50.4 70.5 —20.9 
Brotherhood Accident, Boston....... 359,593 355,096 |) ar 7,535 +12, 032 UC? | ee +2,032 50.2 48.5 +1.3 
Business Mens Assur.,Kansas City, Mo. 1,711,807 1,684,098 27,709 ...... 24,150 51,859 t 23,719 +31,397 +44,180 ny ee! 41.0 +1.6 
Cloverleaf L. & C., Jacksonville, Ill... 08,281 100,906 Os | rr 4,111 +11,486 +21,803 —10,316 35.6 63.5 +.9 
Columbia Casualty, New York....... 194,756 ee 229,430 —14,194 —243,624 +178 —243,802 87.9 129.9 —117.8 
Columbian Nat’! Life,(Acc.Br.), Boston 483,663 Sb ee oe “EEO secete  _diernens —64,235 60.4 52.9 —13.3 
Commercial Casualty, Newark....... 3,793,380 oe eee 63,393 141,046 +77,653 134,000 +50,000 +61,653 48.8 52.9 —1.7 
Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia. 841,242 18,082 23,150 ...... 13,389 +36,539 27,500 +31,209 —22,170 49.6 47.6 2.8 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford... 656,223 iv or 95,796 13,536 Me are are.ace +1,934 —84,194 45.3 69.3 —14.6 
Continental Casualty, Hammond..... 8,669,908 8,895,982 ...... 226,074 186,860 —39,214 6—78,000 +38,786 «...... 49.5 53.1 —2.6 
Eastern Casualty, Boston........... 38,256 234,893 he 1,772 +5,135 LULA! | ern —5,365 40.8 57.8 +1.4 
Employers Indemnity Corp., Kan. City 1,973, 219 1,888 ’891 84 "328 casas 94, 040 +178, 368 MUTE TOS kets +3,600 51.2 44.5 +4.3 
Employers Liability Assur., London... 24,473,129 23,525,305 947,824  ...... 514,422 +1,462,246 RSIOSIO nesses +591,870 50.9 45.2 +3.9 
Equitable Life (Acc. Br.), New York.. 629,495 SO eee oe —197,428 ...... +65,677 —263,105 51.1 80.2 —31.3 
Eureka Casualty, Philadelphia....... 258,479 178,562 i ee * 28,058 107,975 on! | eee +35,975 38.8 30.2 +31.0 
European Gen. Rein., London........ 4,241,081 a | | ee 537,160 108,034 —429,126 n—719,406 +240,280 50, 59.2 53.5 —12.7 
Federal Casualty, Detroit........... 439,020 10,323 2 OSE 12,031 40,728 RS TSS +10,728 36.7 56.7 +6.6 
Federal Life (Acc. Br.), Chicago...... 618,423 Ue es 6 re ENDO, kencs! 6s psaaeens +27,655 50.8 44.7 +4.5 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York..... 17,297,349 16,957, 253 340, MOG. ores 397,738 737,834 d—570,000 +37,158 +1,270,676 47.0 51.0 +2.0 
First Reinsurance, Hartford......... 1,425,583 1,444,504 cease 18,921 189,262 170,342 ro re +132, 56.1 45.3 —1.6 
General Acc., Fire & Life, Perth...... 7,229,019 7,092,570 136,449 ...... 112,170 248, Mee’) keene 6 O ea aeeye +248,619 5A .2 43.9 +1.9 
General Casualty and Surety, Detroit. . 538,432 oe 23,376 46,464 23, FORGE Deseret +23,088 57.0 47.3 —4.3 
Georgia Casualty, Macon............ 2,528,884 2,556,820 . ...... 27,936 72,929 44,993 iN ere +20,950 55.1 46.0 —1,1 
Globe Indemnity, Newark........... 9,267,709 9,548,065 ...... 281,256 398,191 116,936 150,000 —50,000 +16,936 54.2 48.8 —3.0 
Great Western Accident, Des Moines. . 756,359 pt \¢y gle SE." y es 24,088 65,730 030,422 sn sense +26,308 38.8 55.7 —4.5 
Hartford Accident & Indem., Hartford 8,561,516 8,837,920 ..:... 276,404 287,965 11,561 Ut | | —38,439 53.0 50.2 —3.2 
Home Life and Accident, Fordyce..... 441,398 hu eee ©. Dy ¢: la a ace 141,373 We e+141,137 +236 48.1 19.9 +32.0 
Indemnity Co. of America, St. Louis. . 1,776,948 Bok ae 50,808 50,923 115 T2BOO hawwcn —12,385 63.1 39.8 -2.9 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila.... 195,204 Ue  —_—— ee 225,606 95,636 —129,970 OU ee —139) 970 36.4 179.8 —115.7 
International Indemnity, Los Angeles. 974,787 985,258 ...... 10,471 37,689 27,218 21,066 +6,500 —348 57.0 44.1 —1.1 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham.... 787,469 BEEOIG — vesiess 34,047 26,798 —7,249 18,000 —3,841 —21,408 61.5 52.8 —4.3 
Interstate L. & A., Chattanooga...... 582,064 586, re 4,324 8,979 4,655 q—850, 000 +24,364 +30,291 45.7 55.1 — 5 
Iowa Bonding & Casualty, Des Moines 926,401 1,222,829 ...... 296,428 QUg49 <=—SBIS G70 kviscs | Hees —218,679 70.1 61.9 —32.0 
Kansas Casualty & Surety, Wichita. . 509,111 DOO EEO eenace 24,338 24,765 ee ee —19,665 +20,092 54.6 50.2 —4.8 
Kentucky Cent. L. & A., Anchorage. . 1,216,657 1,130,416 8,761 95,002 730,710 +29,757 +34,535 35.9 57.0 +7.1 
Lincoln Accident & Life, Lincoln...... 24,314 300,504 34,255 ,064 25, —e230, 868 +263,932 27.6 65.0 +74 
London & Lanca. Indem. Co. of A.,N.Y. 1,587,298 2,095,051 91,930 —415,823 i—300,000 —65, 000 —50,823 72.1 59.9 —32.0 
London Guarantee & Accident, London 13,163,059 12,835,337 259,663 587,385 588,340  ...... —955 53.2 44.3 25 
Loyal Protective, Boston............ 35,112 830,842 52 4,797 i | ee —5,203 59.8 39.6 +.6 
Manufacturers Casualty Co. of Phila. 355,248 301,495 24,859 78,613 coy ¢ | ee +1,903 53.4 31.4 +15.2 
Manufac. Lia. Ins. Co., Jersey City.. 3,100,132 2,515,194 68,410 653,348 1593,915 —43,683 +103,116 56.0 25.1 +18.9 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore....... 21,101,359 20; 807, 587 526,299 820,071 w—800,007  ...... +1,620 078 51.8 46.8 +1.4 
Masonic Protective, Worcester....... 2,460,784 2,408,584 27,680 79,880 10,000 +566 +69,314 64.9 33.0 +2.1 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston...... 520,960 83,870 13,151 50,241 15,000 +15,241 +20,000 42.0 50.9 +7.1 
Metropolitan Life (Acc. Br.), New York 557,493 BEGGS BRGCE neces wervcvs 16,624 a an +15,012 76.4 20.6 +3,0 
National Life of U. S. A., Chicago..... 2,790,974 2,728,944 85 | +62,115 33.3 64.5 +2.2 
National Relief Assur., Philadelphia. ; 402,100 394,781 1,911 9,230 eee +230 36.0 62.2 +1.8 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York. 5,702,343 5,710,307 J 260,536 206,250 +54,286  ...... 50.8 49.3 oe 
New Jersey Mfrs. Cas., Trenton...... 39,820 556,261 11,255 394,814 x314,865 —2 +80,160 48.0 11.2 +40.8 
North American Accident, Chicago... 1,782,441 1,780,919 28,743 30,264 SOO00 kine se +264 40.4 59.5 +.1 
Norwegian Globe, Christiania........ 5,180,127 5,558,743 ...... 378,616 SBOSe 6180498 nas wae cess —189,493 59.7 47.6 —7.3 
Norwich Union Indemnity, New York. 403,421 oe ee 220,923 33,378 —187,545 y—180,000 +10,000 —17,545 59.9 94.8 —54.7 
Occidental Life, (Acc. Br.), Los Angeles 282,061 SGGO68 (20085 sascsx —waeeece MOOS: seacctee  dalegra se +29,095 35.9 53.8 +10.3 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee, London. 13,971,631 12,903,891 404,174 1,471,915 n851,622 +613,215 +7,078 47.1 45.2 +7.7 
Peerless Casualty, Keene............ 05,673 196,293 3,853 13,234 5 eee +4,234 43.2 52.3 +4.5 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Assn. Cas., Phila. . 2,597,296 1,834,696 92,400 55,000 2597 ,258 —175 +257,917 53.9 16.7 +29.4 
Preferred Accident, New York........ 4,369,940 4,113,845 —44,379 211,716 175,000 +36,716  ...... 47.1 47.0 +5.9 
Reliance Life (Acc. Br.), Pittsburgh... 282,774 iN a Ji a GE asics) 2} HSU +31,196 49.2 39.7 +11.1 
Republic Casualty, Pittsburgh....... 1,012,168 1,187,540 70,492  —104,881 —34,446 X...... —70,435 69.2 48.1 —17.3 
Ridgely Protective, Worcester........ 953,365 934,975 —1,9 16,446 pCit |: | oo +6,446 61.4 36.6 +2.0 
Royal Indemnity, New York......... 9,226 (085 9,026,532 369,071 568,624 ...... —723 +569 ,347 50.1 47.7 +2.2. 
Southern Casualty, Alexandria....... 718, 562 757,464 26,987 oon! |: Us) | ne a ee —11,916 66.0 39.5 —5.5 
Standard Accident, Detroit.......... 9,404,620 9,455 244 364,795 314,171 G20;000 kk nis —305,829 51.8 48.7 —-.5 
Texas Indemnity, Galveston......... 283,855 291,501 17,518 9,872 7,500 —1,500 +3,872 97.2 5.5 —2.7 
Time Insurance, Milwaukee......... 373,471 361,429 099 5,943 i) er 05 48.2 48.6 +3.2 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford....... 6,648,310 7,361,557 249,586 —463,661 /—750,000 —107,978 +394,317 50.3 60.4 —10.7 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford........ 41,603,772 40, 899, 091 1,910,745 2,615,426 1,320,000 g+1,601,478 —306,052 47.3 51.0 +1.7 
Union Indemnity, New Orleans...... 2,323,863 2 "789; 947 55,150 —410,934 ...... +141,652 —552,586 63.2 56.9 —20.1 
Union Insurance, Indianapolis....... 1,453 94855 13,836 10,434 a —19,566 61.1 40.1 —1 2 
United States Casualty, New York... 5,348,772 5,258,195 142,747 233,324 BOOVW  kiccas +183 ,324 50.7 47.6 +1.4 
United States Fid. & Guar., Baltimore. 22 938, 114 22, 608, "721 662,287 991,680 G30,000 lk sess +361,680 49.5 49.1 +1.4 
Western Casualty, Denver........... 273,684 "248 281 17,391 42,794 35, (7) ee +7,770 47.0 43.7 +9.3 
Western Indemnity, Dallas.......... 1,357,719 CS Oy 81,958 11,224 eS re rer —70,733 55.8 50.2 —6.0 
Zurich General Accident, Zurich...... 5,846,358 5007850 acess 61,492 130,903 69,411 WEGGTL kkwinGic +51,540 60.0 49.6 —9.6 
Totals (82 companies)........ 338,625,872 337,335,976*1,289,906 ...... ¥10,858,451 *12,148,357 *4,920,426 *+2,660,079 *+4,567,852 51.5 48.1 +.4 
FIDELITY AND SURETY COMPANIES. : 
American Surety, New York......... 5,934,781 SOO0508 .... «..: 34,812 61,034 26,222 500,000 —500,000 +26,222 32.1 68.5 —.6 
Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore........ 5,812,867 5,600,790 42 1 ¢ le 95,624 307,701 480,000 —21,982 —150,317 28.5 67.8 +3.7 
Lion Bonding & Surety, Omaha§..... 1,605,601 Moy eee 364,94 344,346 —QONO = theses  coennz —20,600 45.2 77.5 —22.7 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins., Boston 6,508,940 eps 3.) re 253,561 177,856 —75,705 39 2,375 —78,119 53.8 50.1 —3.9 
National Surety Co., New York..... ,026,619 ho 2 eee 236,371 741,792 505,421 600, —203,329 +108,750 42.9 59.9 —2.8 
Southern Surety, Des Moines........ 4,594,124 4,306,193 287,931 ...... 49,232 337,163 120,933 +203,510 +12,720 42.1 51.6 +6.3 
United States Guarantee, New York.. 311,024 226,125 84,899 ...... 81,877 166, 776 50,000 +108,306 +8,470 7.0 65.8 +27.2 
Totals (7 companies).......... 33,293,956 33,598,739 ...... ¥*304,783 1,551,761 *1,246,978 1,750,972 *—411,120 *—92,874 40.3 60.7 —1.0 
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UNDERWRITERS’ AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND LOSSES OF CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1920.—Continued. 




















Ratio Ratio 
Net Ex- Und. 
Under- Losses Invest- Increase Increase [Incurred penses_ Profit or 
writing and Under- Under- Under- ment In- §Surplus Dividends or Decrease or Decrease to Und. Incurred to Loss to 
NAME OF CoMPANY AND LOCATION Income writing writing writing come and Earned Incurred in Contin- in Net Inc. Und. Und. 
Earned in Expenses Profit Loss in Accretion in 1920. in 1920.g ent Fund, etc., Surplus in Earned Inc. Inc. 
1920. Incurred in in 1920. 1920. in 1920. in 1920. 1920. in 1920. Earned Earned 
1920. in 1920 in 1920. 
PLATE GLAss COMPANIES. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ % % % 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York........ 1,173,082 1808865 ...... 130,783 282,440 151,657 30,000 +121,657  ...... 56.5 54.6 —I11.1 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York.... 1,389,639 ef > 102,089 —869 —102,958 10,000 a—100,000 —12,958 57.4 50.0 —7 .4 
New Jersey Fidelity & P. G., Newark.. 1,350,000 po iS | Serre 38,730 65,600 26,870 po, cee +2,870 52.2 50.7 —2. 
New York Plate Glass, New York..... 1,582,696 1,885,564 ...... 302,868 66,663 —236,205 12,000 a—150,000 —98,205 64.2 54.9 —19.1 
Totals (4 companies).......... 5,495,417 6,069,887 ...... *574,470 *413,834 *—160,636 76,000 *—128,343 *—108,293 57.9 52.6 —10.5 
MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES 
American Credit Indem., New York... 1,342,594 PAREBEE sc cacies 68,923 82,791 13,869 87,500 —85,000 |+11,369 41.2 63.9 —5.1 
Hartford Live Stock, Hartford......... 769,056 (cl. re 20,059 30,471 MAGS. = cveucs  xsasan +10,412 53.7 48.9 —2.6 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford..... 2,684,524 2,796,411 ...... 111,887 268,984 157,097 250,000 +1,333 —94236 15.3 88.9 9 
Medical Protective, Ft. Wayne....... 455,880 441,725 14,155 ...... 27,984 42,139 pt) | re +22,139 53.7 43.2 +3.1 
Title Guarantee & Trust, Los Angeles. 885,073 678,423 206,650 ...... 144,191 350,840 AO000 8 8 =... ee +150,840 wana 76.7 +23.3 
United States Indemnity, New York.. 335,104 Maia 72932 ....... 5,635 77,567 12,000 +28,647 +36,920 58.0 20.5 421.5 
Union Automobile, Lincoln.......... 234/977 DORUGY = oF cee 27,074 18,740 —8,334 ag—2,100 +948 —7,182 49.2 62.3 —11.5 
Totals (7 companies)......... 6,707,208 6,642,414 *64,794 ...... 578,796 *643,590 *567,400 *—54,072 *+130,262 38.1 60.9 +1.0 
Grand Totals 1920 (100 companies) 384,122,453 383,647,406 *475,447  ...... *13,402,842 *13,878,289 *7,314,798 *+2,066,544  *4,496,947 50.4 49.5 +.1 





* Net. § Following investigation by Nebraska Insurance Department, company will reinsure its business. 
dividends and $150,000 surplus paid in. c Paid on reinsurance contract. 
stockholders and $9,074 to policyholders. f Surplus paid in. 


cludes $12,000 dividend and $225,000 surplus paid in. 


cludes $66,000 dividend and $100,000 surplus contributed. e _ $9€ 
p Includes $29,220 dividends and $8,154 surplus paid in. 
s From life department. t Stockholders’ contributions. « Includes $28,519 
v Includes $180,000 dividend to stockholders and $413,915 dividends to policyholders. w Includes $699,993 dividend to stockholders and $1,500,000 surplus 
y Surplus paid in. 2 Includes $22,500 dividend to stockholders and $274,758 dividend 

§ Company increased its special reserve by $200,000. 


stockholders, $30,000; policyholders, $9,422. 
dividend and $71,840 surplus paid in. 
policyholders. 
paid in, 


to policyholders. aq Dividend paid, $24,350; surplus paid in, $26,450. 


ax Includes $9,000 dividends to stockholders and $305,865 to policyholders. 


a Transferred from capital to surplus. b Includes $72,000 
d Includes $430,000 surplus and $1,000,000 surplus paid in. eIncludes $25,950 dividends to 
g Includes $15,137 int. on advance payment to capital stock and $1,597,874 loss on life business. A In- 
i Includes $50,000 surplus paid in and $26,281 dividend to stockholders. j Includes $50,000 stock dividend. 1 In- 
m Includes $78,000 dividend stock and $96,768 policy dividend. 
q Transferred from capital to surplus. r Includes $102,550 


n Remitted to home office. o Dividend to 


dividend to stockholders and $48,191 dividend to 








Underwriting and Investment Profits and 
Losses of Casualty and Miscellaneous 
Companies in 1920 
Twenty years ago the total net premiums of 
casualty companies operating in the United 
States amounted to a trifle over $27,000,000, 
and on December 31, 1900, there were $65,807,- 
046 of assets; but fifty-seven companies were 
actively or extensively engaged in the business 
at that time. No branch of the insurance busi- 
ness has developed so rapidly or so variegated 
its protecting arm within these years as the 
companies transacting casualty business. While 
on December 31 last there were over 200 com- 
panies transacting one or more of the various 
classes of business, 160 of the principal com- 
panies wrote during the year 1920 $438,328,599 
of premiums, and paid $188,806,845. of losses, 
and had on December 31, 1920, assets amount- 
ing to $1,640,202,512. Such a growth is fairly 
astounding! It would seem to show that profits 
derived from this class of business should be 
enormous to justify the financing of so many 
new companies for the carrying on of pioneer 
work. Strangely enough, during the twenty 
years the underwriting profit for the leading 


companies, the people of the United States 
would keenly feel the loss of the protection 
afforded by these companies, for no one would 
undertake the risk involved in such a business 
for such a small margin of profit. The invest- 
ment income was $13,402,842, while the divi- 
dends incurred to stockholders and_policy- 
holders amounted to $13,878,289. There was 
an increase of $7,314,798 in special reserves, 
etc. The increase in surplus for the further 
protection of policyholders amounted to $2,066,- 
544. Of the one hundred companies transacting 
the various classes of casualty insurance but 
forty-seven were able to show an underwriting 
profit during 1920. The largest profit realized 
by any company was 40.8 per cent, while the 
largest loss suffered was 117.8 per cent. 

While there are about fifty different kinds 
of casualty insurance, the principal departments 
are workmen’s compensation, liability, acci- 
dent, surety, auto and teams property damage, 
fidelity, burglary, health, plate glass and steam 
boiler insurance, and rank in point of premium 
income in the order listed. 

For purposes of comparison the companies 
are grouped in the table according to the gen- 


eral or predominating class of business which 
each transacts, and separate totals are given for 
each of these groups. The table shows that 82 
casualty companies had an underwriting in- 
come earned of $338,625,872, which yielded a 
profit of .4 per cent. The seven fidelity and 
surety companies, upon underwriting income 
earned of $33,203,056, had a loss of I.0 per 
cent; the four plate glass companies, with 
$5,495,417 of income, showed a loss of 10.5 per 
cent, while the miscellaneous companies, seven 
in number, had an underwriting income earned 
of $6,707,208, with a profit of 1.0 per cent. 
The miscellaneous group contains one credit 
company, with a loss of 5.1 per cent; a steam 
boiler company with a loss of 4.2 per cent; 
a medical protective company which made 3.0 
per cent, and four other companies, namely, one 
title company, one livestock, one automobile and 
one indemnity company. 

In a supplementary summary shown here- 
with, totals and averages for eighteen years are 
given, together with the results of transactions 
of the companies year by year. This shows 
that for the eighteen years the companies listed 
had an underwriting income of $2,354,948,744, 











cot i igi y i J ses 
panies has been negligible, averaging but Usierwditns a 
5 per cent of the earned premiums. We are 7 Number of Earned Profit (+) Profit (+) 
ne . : YEAR Companies Premiums or Loss (—) or Loss (—) 
submitting herewith a table showing the under- ADI okt cond xeegoreat ee ce Lae aes 100 $384,122,453 +$475,447 + 1% 
ae : RGR Oo Se Net oe tte os rks 94 300,749,419 13.105,712 
Writing and investment profits and losses of 100 BOI thoi t te wen oooh oie ese 94 *262,454,997 Ts087e47 ia 
leadin : - (1 (LOAN E nn Ue TIES Ne MRE pret 88 204,573,262 +908,365 0.4 
: g casualty and miscellaneous it nace Aenean ta od 86 *164,379,571 —1,367,621 Ly 
for 1920. The table shows that during the year i ae ta te ee eae SONNE 74 *137,485,916 — 696.310 —0 5 
t! : Z Sot D7 See RIC CBR RCS RN TENS LE Hae 7 *131,341,944 —2,854,560 =o3 
le companies had a combined underwiting SEIN e252 Oy ah sata adden edness 60 *119,598,934 —774,629 =e 
ae e : + rT ete eee ae REF Se Ae py eS 69 *105,518,118 —697,374 —0.6* 
ncome of $384,122,453, while the total under AGU oe Sue ee yece o eee 55 *89,848,428 — 4067510 gia 
writing losses and expenses incurred amounted sala aaa neta a = WE rag ld {3r +3.6 
. WE, Sin cid Ves veaewcsa te avivie’s e mae sg alua da 5 71,032,88 ,179,.567 -- 
to $383,647,006, leaving a profit on the un- > Set ei eR ROR ES AN ate LON AND 49 64,417.42 +9'508,964 ta 
neces : z Ber 1 Pi dare eres Een eae eM Re aig 47 59,808,622 +2)354,297 3.9 
Ss transactions of $475,447, yielding gf IES SS or (Sipe Oe Seah Pe Ng tee 42 52,232,010 -+-2'158.635 Bee 
a ridiculous] : : fi TC GR eee Ar Ns eRe he OE ee 3s 46,511,632 —?39,742 —6.5 
f a small ratio of .1 per cent as profit pL ie ie Ait aly A eee ana in ie LOA oe 39 43,256,375 +175,916 40.4 
or 1920. Were it not for the fact that there SOs ors ts or ias ose entaae tas 39 37,709,506 +1,062,422 493 
is business acumen displayed in the financial and ‘Totets aid weevenea (08 ¥eerd)....«. 33 $2,354,947,744 +$12,806,996 +5 


business management of these stock casualty 





* Underwriting income earned. 
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ONLY RURAL OLD LINE 
COMPANY 


Low Participating rates; double indemnity insurance; shortest, 
cleanest policies in the world; complete protection disability clause. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FRANCIS F. McGINNIS, 
President, General Counsel and Founder 









We are writing at the rate of six millions a year and 
have a particularly attractive proposition for men with 
clean records who can deliver the goods—as General, 
State or District Agents. 






WILLARD E KING, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
FRANKLIN A. BENSON, Secretary and Superintendent of Agents 


Home Office: BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 



















SOUTHLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Insurance in Foree 


Over $66,000,000.00 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


LAWRENCE M. CATHLES, 
Vice President & Actuary 


P. N. THEVENET, Secretary 
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The Fireman’s Fund 
is in the front rank 
in fire, marine and 
automobile insurance. 



















HERE IT Is!! 














NOW READY 
Thirtieth Annual Edition, 1921 


THE HANDY GUIDE 


Premium Rates, Applications and Policies 


For Three Decades 
THE STANDARD REFERENCE WORK 


FEATURES IN 1921 


Preliminary Term Reserve Tables, Modified and Full. 
Select and Ultimate Reserve Tables 


PREMIUM RATES 


for Ordinary, Limited Payment, Endowment and Term 
Policies 


SURRENDER VALUES 


for all ages and a series of years; 
Loan, Cash, Paid-up and Extended Insurance Values 


LEADING POLICY CONTRACTS 


Complete Without Eliminations 
Warranties and Agreements in Applications 


DISABILITY AND DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


Clauses Presented Verbatim 


MAXIMUM AMOUNTS WRITTEN 


on a Single Life 


RESERVE, MORTALITY AND MONETARY 
TABLES 


COMPLETE, ACCURATE, CONVENIENT 


PRICES 
FLEXIBLE BINDING, for Pocket Use........... $4.00 
WITH THUMB INDEX (for 30 Cos.)...... ee 4.35 
THREE SUPPLEMENTS, Extra.................. 1.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago Office 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange New York 





Thursday 

















day 


June 9, 1921 


THE SPECTATOR 





Casualty, Surety, Etc. 














COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


ce 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 
































SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1919 


(Condeased from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept ) 


Admitted Assets.. $3,890,624. 00 
1,000,000. 00 
564,840.00 


eee de 
re 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 


Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 


on which the net underwriting profit amounted 
to $12,806,¢96, which was a profit of .5 per 
cent. The average number of companies for 
the eighteen years shown was sixty-three. 

It might be well for the insured when com- 
plaining about the payment of premium for 
this or that protection, for most of us complain 
as we pay out money, to consider the facts as 
set forth in the accompanying table, demon- 
strating that the casualty business, considering 
the one hundred leading companies together, 
barely make a profit. 





J. M. AND WILLIAM HARE RESIGN 


American Managers of Norwich Union Fire 
Will Retire in the Near Future 


It has been announced during the past week 
that J. Montgomery Hare and William Hare, of 
New York, have intimated their desire to resign 
as resident managers of the Norwich Union 
Fire Insurance Society, Ltd., of Norwich, Eng. 
Their resignation has been accepted by the 
directors, who have with much pleasure made 
suitable recognition of the long and successful 
service of their managers. ° 

J. Montgomery Hare has served the Norwich 
Union for forty-three years, while William 
Hare has devoted a quarter of a century to the 
service of the society. The Messrs. Hare have 
agreed to remain in office pending the comple- 
tion of the arrangements for the future man- 
agement at New York. 

R. Y. Sketch, the general manager of the 
Norwich Union, is now in Canada, but will 
again visit the United States before returning 
to the company’s head office in England. 

J. Montgomery Hare was born in Prince- 
ton, January 2, 1842, and was educated in the 
Protestant Episcopal Academy at Philadelphia. 
He has been engaged in the fire insurance busi- 
ness for about six decades. 


INDUSTRY ACCIDENTS 


Seven Workmen Killed Out of Every 
10,000 








HIGHEST DEATH RATE IN MINES 





Totai Casualties Forty-five Per Cent of 
War Loss, Says Red Cross 

Industrial accidents cause the death of more 
than 22,000 persons annually, according to a 
compilation of statistics by the American Red 
Cross based on reports of the department of 
labor and other official sources. Of every 
10,000 American workmen employed seven 
were killed in industrial accidents during 1918, 
the latest year for which complete statistics 
are available. 

The total of casualties thus was forty-five 
per cent of the number of Americans killed in 
battle in the world war. 

Coal and metal mining attained the highest 
accident death rate of any industry, with rates 
of thirty-three men killed for each 10,000 em- 
ployed. In coal mines alone over 2500 men 
were killed in 1918. During the last seven 
years an average of at least four men have lost 
their lives for every million tons of coal pro- 
duced, according to United States bureau of 
mines figures. One-quarter of the men em- 
ployed in metal mines sustained an injury dur- 
ing the year. 

An annual average of over 10,000 men were 
injured in quarries for the five-year period 
1913-1918. There has been a slight decrease 
in the fatality and injury rates for I9I9, as 
compared with 1918 among quarry operators, 
according to reports by the bureau of mines. 
The records show that 144 quarry operators 
out of each thousand employed in 1919 and 
147 in 1918 were injured. 

(Continued on page 35) 























MAny Persons WERE KILLED AND INJURED AND Property EsTIMATED AT $1,000,000 DESTROYED 
IN THE Race Riot Wuicu Broke Out at Tusa, Oxta., Last WEEK. 
Picture SHows SOME OF THE DAMAGE CAUSED BY THE FIRE 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 


Actuarial 


Actuarial 




















LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 

American Eagle Auto- National Union msterdam 
mobile-Hartford  National-Hartford _ Casualty Co. 

American Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 

British-Amer. As- writers of America 
surance Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 

Fidelity-Phenix 


Insurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 


W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 


256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE OF PA. ALLE- 
MANNIA FIRE OF PA. CAPITAL 
FIRE OF N. H. GEORGIA HOME 
OF GA. UNITED AMERICAN OF 
PA. 


P.B. DUTTON, Mar., ROCHESTER 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 





W. R. HALLIDAY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 




















SOBRINOS DE EZQUIAGA 
ESTABLISHED 1821 
General Insurance Agents 


Box 351 


San Juan Porto Rico 


FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


810 to 813 Hume-Mansur Bidg., 
Kraft Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York i 











JULIAN C. HARVEY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


























J. L. MITCHELL 


Is prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assessment or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
Orders. : a 

* Temporary money advanced on strictly private 
) arrangements. 
All communcations held personal and confidential. 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


























Actuarial 


T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete Rate Books Formulated 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 

















FACKLER AND FACKLER 
DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street New York 








A. SIGTENHORST 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 





ABB LANDIS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N. W Independent Life Buildnig 





























MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 








FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. 1. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, lowa 
Telephone Walnut 3761 





Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 














MARCUS GUNN 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


29 So. La Salle Street 
Telephone Randolph 7684 


CHICAGO 








A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 











LOSSES ARE ASSETS 


When handled with proper regard for 
their business building possibilities. 
Even an aggrieved claimant may hecome 
a friendly policyholder if impressed with 
the fairness of an adjustment. 


R. L. NASB, 

Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1110 Mutual Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 
Liability, Compensation, Accident 

and Health Claims 


TERRITORY: 
Virginia and North Carolinas 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








Henry Evans on Stand 
(Continued from page 15) 

One of these brought about a clash between 
Vice-President and Associate Counsel E. D. 
Duffield and Mr. Untermyer. Mr. Untermyer 
called for a check for $540,000, which Mr. 
Duffield produced, but he refused to relinquish 
possession of it unless assured that it would be 
returned to him, as it was a part of the com- 
pany’s records. After both Mr. Untermyer and 
the chairman of the committee had demanded 
the check which Mr. Duffield refused to give 
up, the chairman threatened drastic action, 
which did not move Mr. Duffield. When Mr. 
Untermyer repeated his request for the check 
in another way, it was released to him, went 
into the records, and was returned. Numerous 
details were asked of Mr. Dryden as to trans- 
actions, which he was unable to answer, and 
declined to make any guesses as to the pur- 


poses in the minds of borrowers. The com- 
inittee adjourned to meet on Wednesday 
morning. 


Last week Mr. Untermyer, while examining 
witnesses regarding the fire insurance business. 
was holding up to the public the importance of 
mutual fire insurance competition. Mutual fire 
insurance companies are conducted on the 
assessment plan and their policies are not, 
therefore, in as great demand among the busi- 
ness public as are those of stock companies. 

This week, while in the course of investiga- 
tion of the practices of regular mutual life in- 
surance companies, Mr. Untermyer asked the 
question whether mutual life insurance was 
not a farce. As a matter of fact the mutual 
life insurance system is considered by the in- 
surance world and the business public as re- 
sponsible and trustworthy in every way as the 
insurance given by stock life insurance com- 
panies. The same plan follows in the per- 
petuation of the successful management of 
mutual life companies as it does in the con- 
tinuance of the successful management of 
mutual savings banks and other mutual or- 
ganizations. 


Kimball & Pollock to Start Agency 

Warren M. Kimball and Arthur D. Pollock 
will open a new local fire agency in this city 
about July 1. The firm will be known as Kim- 
ball & Pollock, Inc., and will locate at 2 Liberty 
street. It will represent hte Superior Fire of 
Pittsburgh, and the Allegheny Underwriters of 
Pittsburgh. 


Industry Accidents 
(Continued froin page 33) 

Railroads and street car companies employ 
nearly two million men in the United States. 
Out of each 10,000 men so employed nineteen 
were killed by accidents while at work. The 
accident fatalities, although they have decreased 
from previous years, totaled 3500 among rail- 
road and street car employees in 1918. 

In addition to fatal accidents conservative 
estimates show that there were 8,400,000 dis- 
abilities due to accidents in occupations during 
1919, or an average of at least 11,000 a day. 
During that year over 680,000 men were laid 
up for over four weeks from non-fatal in- 
lustrial accidents. 


WILL HUNT BLUE GOOSE EGGS 


Expedition Dispatched to Baffin Land for 
This Purpose 

Announcement has been made in Boston that 
one of the chief errands of the Donald B. 
McMillan expedition to Baffin Land this year 
will be to conduct a search for the nesting 
places of the Blue Goose, and if possible bring 
back specimens of its eggs. 

The breeding haunts of the Blue Goose have 
long been a mystery to ornithologists, and 
judging by the interest displayed the egg of 
this rare bird will command a price sufficient 
to put that famed bird that laid golden eggs 
far back in the shadows. While by some it is 
considered to be a brilliant move toward solving 
the deep mystery which has ever shrouded the 
name of that ancient bird, the Blue Goose, 
among those better informed it is thought that 
will enough: should be left alone. They that 
seek knowledge by other than recognized paths 
must beware. Even by affiliation with the An- 
cient and Honorable Order of the Blue Goose, 
the gates of true knowledge are beset with dif- 
ficulties, as many have discovered. 

Rumor has it that Frederick Ackerman, spe- 
cial agent in New' Jersey of the National 
Union, will apply for a position with the ex- 
pedition. Judging by the number of goslings 
which he brought to Newark lately, he should 
be in possession of knowledge of great value to 
the expedition. 

J. R. MOORE IN AUTO CONFERENCE 
New Assistant Secretary Comes from West 

J. R. Moore has been appointed assistant 
secretary of the National Automobile Under- 
writers Conference to succeed R. H. Goodwin, 
who recently resigned to become Eastern auto- 
mobile manager for the Firemans Fund. 

Mr. Moore was for a number of years assist- 
ant secretary of the St. Paul Fire and Marine 
and has for the last few years been connected 
with the New York office of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan. He served on a number of commit- 
tees of the Western Conference while in the 
West and is well qualified to fill his new posi- 
tion. 

South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
Meets 
[Special Dispatch to THE Specrator] 

AtLantic City, N. J., June 8—At the annual 
meeting of the South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association, being held here to-day, it is anti- 
cipated that Dowdell Brown of Atlanta, Ga., 
Southern manager of the Commercial Union 
of London, will be elected president. Before 
the meeting representatives of about eighty 
companies were on hand to participate in its 
sessions. 

The executive committee, in accordance with 
custom, met on Monday and Tuesday, to clear 
up pending matters. 





Samuel Block Dead 
Samuel Block, president of the Samuel Block 
Company of Brooklyn, died Tuesday morning 
following an illness of several years’ duration. 
He organized his company in 1911t and had 
been its active head since that time. 
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Samuel Bird of the Talbot, Bird & Com- 
pany, marine underwriters, has returned from 
a month’s trip through the South and Far 
West. 

Charles N. Gorham, assistant manager of 
the Western department of the American In- 
surance Company of Newark, N. J., sailed a 
few days ago for Europe. He will visit Scot- 
land and Continental points. 

P. D. McGregor, manager of the Western 
department of the Queen Insurance Company, 
has gone on an extended sea voyage. His 
duties will be discharged during his absence by 
W. E. McCullough and C. P. Helliwell. 

Frank Koehler, agency director of the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company, has returned 
to his desk after an illness of several weeks. 
Mr. Koehler undertook a tedious trip to the 
West early this spring at a time when he was 
not feeling well and his long illness resulted. 

John D. Boniface has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the North British and Mercantile 
group in New York, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. Mr. Boniface has for the past 
few months been assistant general adjuster of 
the New York office and was formerly in the 
field. 

Percival Beresford, United States manager 
for the Phoenix of London, announces the ap- 
pointment of George C. Huskins as _ special 
agent of the Phoenix, the Imperial and the 
Columbia, for the State of Maine. This posi- 
tion was formerly filled by F. E. Porter and 
H. F. Still. 

M. E. Bay, appointed manager for Northern 
New Jersey for the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America on June 1, has assumed 
his new duties, and is now busily engaged with 
his plans for developing a strong and active 
agency organization. His headquarters are at 
410 Kinney building, Newark. 

Gorham Dana, manager of the Underwriters 
3ureau; F. Elliott Cabot, secretary of the Bos- 
ton Board, and Franklin Wentworth, secre- 
tary of the N. F. P. A., are on their way to 
San Francisco, where they will attend the an- 
nual convention of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, to be held in that city June 
14 to 16, 


NATIONAL BOARD COMMITTEES 


President J. B. Morton Names New Chair- 
men for Five Committees 

President John B. Morton of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters has announced 
the personnel of the standing committees of 
that organization for the coming year. New 
chairmen have been selected for five of the 
committees as follows: J. F. Van Riper, 
clauses and forms; F. W. Day, construction of 
buildings; Otto E. Shaefer, fire prevention and 
engineering standards: C. F. Shallcross, laws: 
James Marshall, membership. 

The chairmen of the other committees are as 
follows: Wilfred Kurth, actuarial bureau; 
James Wyper, adjustments: FEF. W. West, 
finance: Jesse E. White, incendiarism and 
arson; George M. Lovejoy, public relations; 
Lyman Candee, statistics and origin of fires; 
T. B. Seymour, uniform accounting. 








The Pacific Insurance Chart for 1921, showing 
business and standing of fire companies operating on 
the Pacific Coast, has been published by Robert W. 
Neal. 
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THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Paid Life Insurance for year 1920 over $35,000,000.00 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates. 
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THE 1920 RECORD 


of The Great-West Life shows unparalleled expansion along the lines that make 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS AND SUCCESSFUL AGENTS 
Life men—looking for wider opportunity—should write to 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office—Winnipeg 














THE MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


An ‘Old Line’’ Legal Reserve Company 
issuing al] the standard forms 
of policies. 


Good territory in IIlinois still open. Will 
be pleased to hear from anyone interested. 











THE ACCUMULATION POLICY 


is a combination of insurance and investment in a new sense, 
as it provides for increasing benefits each year—in reality, a 
Contingency Fund that will be available for the purchase ot 
extended insurance, or which may be withdrawn (without in- 
terest) in event of an emergency. However, any amount re- 
maining in the Accumulation Fund at death will be paid to the 
beneficiary as additional insurance. 
Specimen rate: Age 35 $31.50 per $1,000.00 


Salesmen—This policy has no competition. 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION Des Moines, Iowa 




















SALARY AND COMMISSION 


offered to capable man to organize an im- 
portant open territory, comprising five coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania. Address 


W. E. Napier, Secretary 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Scranton, Penna. 











A GROUP OF 


Life Insurance Leaflets 


The Spectator Company offers for sale to the life 
insurance community the following attractive and 
compelling leafleats. Each one is full of emphatic 
arguments on the benefits of life insurance and make 
direct appeal to both men and women in all walks 
in life. ‘These leaflets are sure producers of good 
business results. 

Prices at which the leaflets can be supplied: 


Robbing Yourself. 
Showing the Advantages of Saving vs Wasting. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Take Notice. 
Emphasizing the importance of paying premiums 
promptly. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
The Unexpected Always Happens. 
It is like reading news from the seat of war to read 
the list of victims of sudden death and accident. 
This leaflet can be used to advantage by agents 
of both life and accident insurance companies. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Are You a Woman? 
If so what do you do with your money? 
Per $1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Too Busy. 
An effective reply to the claim often made of 
being too busy to consider life insurance. 
Per 1,000, $10; per 500, $7; per 100, $2. 
Caution to Policyholders. 
A strong and lucid argument for keeping policies 
in force. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Up Against It. 
Forcibly illustrating the misfortunes of many 
former well-to-do capitalists and business men 
Per 1,000, $10; per 500, $7; per 100, $2. 
It Helps You Along. 
A strong appeal to the uninsured and the under 
insured. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 
What Holds You? 
Sets forth the advantages of life insurance agency 
work as a career for young men. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 
A Legacy For You. 
Unique life insurance leaflet just published. 
Limited payment endowment and income in- 
surance presented in a novel way. Fine busi- 
ness getter. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 
On orders of 1,000 copies or more, the inscription 
of company or general agent will be printed without 
extra charge. On orders of less than 1,000 $6 
extra for inscription. Sample copies of any or all 
these leaflets will be sent on receipt of ten cents each. 
Mail 90 cents and sample copies of the whole 
series (10 leaflets) will be sent to you. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 

















